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PREFACE 

I  WAS  led  to  re-tell  the  life  of  Shelley  by  its  strange 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Belphegor,  which  I  came 
across,  not  in  Machiavelli's  novel,  but  in  some  forgotten 
version,  where  it  went  something  like  this. 

All  the  souls  of  men  who  had  been  sentenced  for  their 
sins  on  earth  complained  one  after  another  in  a  never- 
ending  file  that  they  would  never  have  seen  damnation 
but  for  their  wives.  So  Satan  summoned  an  infernal 
council  to  consult  on  the  appropriate  means  of  sifting  the 
allegation.  Beelzebub  thought  it  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  infernal  kingdom,  in  matrimonial  cases  of  this  kind, 
that  the  man  should  be  damned,  whilst  the  wife  ranked 
in  heaven  as  a  martyr.  Moloch  rejoiced  that  in  such 
circumstances  the  children  were  usually  sacrificed.  Mam- 
mon suspected  that  the  credit  for  such  successes  rested 
with  him,  but  urged  that  satanic  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  damnation  of  the  wife  too.  Finally,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  capable  fiend  should  enter 
upon  life  as  a  man,  who,  after  thirty  years  of  time  reckoned 
according  to  human  standards,  should  return  to  report  to 
the  infernal  council  the  truth  concerning  matrimony,  with 
a  view  to  further  action. 

There  was  no  fiend  who  voluntarily  would  undertake 
the  quest.  Conticuere  omnes.  So  Satan  named  as  his 
emissary  Belphegor,  a  charming  but  temperamental  young 
fiend  whose  political  views  had  ever  been  more  republican 
and  democratic  than  the  orthodox  imperialism  of  Hell, 
and  whose  tender  heart  had  been  strained  almost  to  break- 
ing point  by  the  excruciating  torment  of  the  damned. 
Satan  in  his  wisdom  believed  that  a  change  of  environment 
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would  improve  his  morale  and  make  a  better  fiend  of  him. 
The  choice  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  council,  and 
though  Belphegor  raised  a  small  but  strident  voice,  his 
opposition  was  overruled,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
his  incarnation. 

He  was  born  in  Pisa  in  1345,  the  son  of  a  petty  Italian 
nobleman.  He  grew  up  a  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
charm,  but  from  the  first  was  intractable  to  discipline. 
He  scoffed  at  orthodoxy.  Twice  was  he  expelled  from  a 
monastic  school,  and  finally  from  the  University  of  Padua 
for  endeavouring  to  publish  a  heretical  pamphlet.  On 
arriving  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Count  Roderigo,  for  such 
was  his  earthly  name,  began  that  series  of  fatal  attach- 
ments which  ultimately  led  to  his  return  to  the  confines 
whence  he  came.  Gifted  with  unearthly  charm,  almost 
angelic  in  his  grace  and  spirituality,  he  attracted  every 
woman  he  met.  Virgins  gazed  upon  him  from  afar,  and 
longed  to  move  in  the  circles  which  he  frequented.  Some 
threw  themselves  in  his  way ;  others  suffered  in  seclusion, 
or  languished  and  died  in  loneliness  for  love  of  him.  Yet 
strangely  enough,  husbands  and  lovers  regarded  him 
merely  as  a  charming  boy,  and  were  unsuspicious  of  his 
powers. 

He  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin  Arietta,  a  simple  child 
of  equal  rank.  He  corresponded  with  her,  and  addressed 
sonnets  to  her.  But  her  parents  took  panic  at  his  liberal 
opinions,  and  forbade  their  betrothal.  Like  a  dutiful 
daughter,  Arietta  obeyed,  and  married  an  orthodox  noble- 
man of  the  Papal  court,  by  whofti  she  had  seven  children, 
and  with  whom  she  ultimately  attained  salvation  and  a 
costly  tomb  of  marble  and  lapis  lazuli  in  Rome. 

It  was  whilst  he  was  living  in  Rome,  maturing  plans 
for  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
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University  of  Padua,  that  he  met  Desdemona,  who  had 
attended  the  same  convent  school  as  his  sister  Helena. 
When  he  learned  that  her  parents  wished  to  force  her  to 
enter  a  nunnery,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Their 
attraction  was  mutual,  and  a  quick  and  passionate  court- 
ship was  followed  by  an  elopement  to  Florence,  where  they 
were  married  by  a  friar.  Desdemona  was  the  daughter 
of  a  vintner.  Her  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
her  marriage  with  a  count.  She  indulged  in  luxury  of 
dress,  and  in  the  expense  of  a  fine  equipage  and  costly 
entertaining.  He  found  her  dear  beyond  the  bounds  of 
income,  became  entangled  in  complicated  debts  and  pressed 
by  creditors.  She  was  somewhat  of  a  scold,  too.  There 
was  a  difficulty  in  keeping  servants,  and  those  who  stayed 
were  more  anxious  to  waste  than  to  practise  thrift. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  at  Florence,  he  chanced  to 
meet  Maria,  the  sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  a  poor  but 
eccentric  doctor  of  laws.  He  discovered  that  she  was  wont 
to  go  regularly  to  her  mother's  grave,  to  strew  flowers 
and  to  water  them  with  her  tears.  There  he  poured  into 
her  sympathetic  ears  his  troubles,  and  told  her,  moreover, 
of  his  suspicion  that  his  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him.  They 
eloped  together  to  Naples.  There  for  a  time  they  lived 
happily,  studying  the  classics  together,  and  devising  plans 
for  the  regeneration  of  Christendom.  But  Roderigo's 
fatal  beauty  and  charm  gave  Maria  many  a  pang.  A  scandal 
was  made  of  his  friendship  with  Maria's  sister,  Clara; 
and  to  quieten  opinion  they  sent  Clara  away.  They  shut 
out  the  rude  voice  of  public  opinion  by  reading  together 
the  divine  Plato.  Once  again  neighbours  talked  maliciously 
of  a  purely  troubadour  relationship  between  Roderigo  and 
Emilia,  a  novice  in  an  adjoining  convent,  whom  Roderigo 
had  addressed  in  passionate  verses.  Maria  became  wrapped 
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in  clouds  of  jealousy.  She  became  somewhat  of  a  scold,  too, 
Once  again  there  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping  servants, 
and  those  who  remained  were  more  eager  to  waste  the 
count's  slender  income  than  to  practise  thrift.  Some  of 
the  servants  spread  scandalous  lies  about  the  household. 
And  worst  and  saddest  of  all,  news  came  from  Florence 
that  the  unfortunate  Desdemona  had  drowned  herself  in 
the  Arno. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  that  Roderigo  met 
Giovanna,  the  attractive  wife  of  an  old  school-fellow  named 
Guglielmo.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  several  chil- 
dren, he  pursued  her  with  ardent  protestations,  composed 
songs  in  her  honour  and  serenaded  her.  Maria  became 
more  of  a  scold.  To  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  Roderigo  turned 
to  devise  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  and 
invited  a  Roman  poet  named  Capocaccia  to  join  him.  On 
his  thirtieth  birthday,  Roderigo  sailed  to  Terracina  to  meet 
him.  Unfortunately  Guglielmo  and  Giovanna  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  at  Terracina,  too.  When  the  unfortunate 
Maria  heard  of  the  departure  of  Roderigo,  and  that  Gio- 
vanna was  staying  in  the  city  whither  Roderigo  had  gone, 
she  set  out  by  land  to  join  him,  hoping  to  still  the  whispered 
voice  of  scandal. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  when,  at  the  lodging  of  Gug- 
lielmo, Roderigo  met  his  old  friend  Capocaccia.  They 
feasted  and  they  wined,  and  then  after  an  interval  for 
music  they  feasted  and  drank  wine  again.  In  the  midst  of 
the  banquet  a  clamour  was  heard  in  the  loggia. 

'  What  is  that  noise  ?  '  asked  Belphegor. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Roderigo/  replied  Giovanna  from  the 
window,  '  it  is  your  wife  coming  in  search  of  you/ 

At  these  words  Roderigo  leaped  from  the  balcony  to 
the  courtyard,  and  from  the  courtyard  to  the  street ;  from 
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the  street  to  the  quay,  and  from  the  quay  to  his  boat.  He 
urged  his  frail  bark  across  the  bight,  but  a  swift  storm  of 
incredible  and  almost  supernatural  fury  engulfed  him. 
He  was  lost  to  sight  of  men,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

Thus  Belphegor  returned  to  Stygian  shades  to  confirm 
the  allegation  of  the  damned,  whose  veracity  he  had  been 
sent  to  ascertain. 

It  is  a  curious  tale.  Belphegor  is  no  blood-curdling 
fiend.  Nor  is  the  power  of  women  to  lead  men  to  damna- 
tion in  any  way  proved,  though  it  is  always  assumed.  But, 
with  all  its  imperfections  as  an  entertainment,  it  bears 
a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  life-story  of  Shelley. 

The  other  essays  require  no  apology,  I  hope.  That 
on  Shelley  does.  I  can  only  plead  that,  for  some  reason 
which  I  do  not  fully  understand,  the  subject  demanded  that 
I  should  write  it.  I  pleaded  ignorance,  incompatibility, 
lack  of  time — all  the  usual  excuses — but  in  vain.  I  can 
only  hope  now  that  it  is  more  satisfied  than  am  I. 
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I 

THE  ADOLESCENT 

I 

THE    SCHOOLBOY 

ERCY  Bysshe  Shelley  was  born  in  1792,  that  fateful 
year  of  revolutionary  panic  and  reaction  in  which 
Pitt  abandoned  the  last  hope  of  peace  with  republican 
France,  and  with  it  all  prospects  of  political  reform  for 
another  generation  at  least.  Shelley  was  unlucky  in  the 
period  of  his  birth.  England  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  England  of  Trafalgar,  the  Peninsula 
War  and  of  Waterloo ;  the  England  of  the  Luddite  Riots, 
the  Blanketeers,  and  the  charge  of  the  Hussars  at  *  Peter- 
loo  ' ;  the  England  of  the  Regency,  the  Pavilion,  and  of  Cato 
Street ;  England  summoning  all  her  Tory  strength  in  order 
to  weather  the  Napoleonic  storm  might  inspire  the 
patriotism  of  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Coleridge:  she  merely 
disgusted  Shelley.  And  if  Shelley  was  critical,  England 
was  equally  intolerant.  Yet  he  always  had  a  soft  corner 
in  his  heart  for  England.  He  longed  to  make  that  '  most 
excellent  of  nations '  his  perpetual  resting  place.  But  it 
was  not  to  be. 

His  father,  Timothy  Shelley,  of  Field  Place,  Horsham, 
Sussex,  was  a  stupid  country  squire  of  the  Whig  per- 
suasion, a  man  of  what  at  that  time  passed  for  liberal 
opinions,  a  supporter  of  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
His  mother  was  a  timid,  conventional  nonentity.  The 
family  was  dominated,  until  1815  when  death  claimed  him, 
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by  the  grandfather,  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  who  had  acquired 
a  fortune,  it  was  said,  by  marrying  money  twice.  He 
had  built  Castle  Goring,  but  he  lived  a  miserly  life  in  a 
small  house  at  Horsham,  where  his  energies  seem  to  have 
been  expended  in  the  conduct  of  Whig  politics  and  in 
secreting  bank-notes  in  unsuspected  nooks  and  crannies. 

Shelley  was  born  with  a  strong  will,  which  from  his 
earliest  years  was  in  revolt  against  the  domineering 
stupidity  and  inflammable  cocksureness  of  both  father  and 
grandfather;  but  he  inherited  their  freethought  and  their 
Whig  republicanism.  At  an  early  age  this  blue-eyed  eldest 
son  firmly  resisted  the  unimaginative  dominion  of  his 
father,  and  lived  in  a  fantastic  world  of  day-dream  and 
romance,  a  world  peopled  by  fiends,  wizards,  snakes, 
alchemists  and  electricity — in  which  Percy  Shelley  was 
ever  the  hero.  He  was  a  solitary,  moody  child,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty: 

While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 
And    starlight    wood,    with    fearful    s'eps    pursuing 

Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead. 

And  he  returned,  startled  and  credulous,  to  tell  his  sisters 
romantic  fictions  which  to  him  were  gospel  truth.  His 
conventional  family  spoiled  him  and  could  not  understand 
him.    He  was  not  a  colt  of  the  Sussex  breed. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  he  had  lessons  from  a  tutor,  but  in 
1802  he  was  sent  to  Sion  House  Academy,  Isleworth,  a 
school  of  some  repute  presided  over  by  a  good-humoured 
tyrant  named  Dr.  Greenlaw.  Here  he  met  Tom  Medwin, 
one  of  his  future  biographers,  and  developed  a  precocious 
passion  for  reading  German  romances  and  the  Gothic 
novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Here  he  became  interested  in 
chemistry  through  the  influence  of  Adam  Walker,  a  visit- 
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ing  scientist.  In  the  lower  school  at  Eton,  whither  he  was 
transferred  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
regarded  as  abnormal.  His  romantic  world  now  began  to 
include  the  marvels  of  chemistry,  astronomy  and  the  micro- 
scope. He  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  other  planets 
being  inhabited,  and  looked  forward  to  making  a  grand 
tour  of  the  solar  system  after  death.  But  science  was 
frowned  upon  at  Eton,  and  he  was  made  to  memorize  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  confirmed  rebel. 
He  refused  to  fag.  He  would  not  take  part  in  games. 
Fickle  and  undisciplined,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  many  trials  of  the  famous  Dr.  Keate,  who  ruled  his 
young  barbarians  with  a  rod  of  birch-twigs.  Shelley  was 
known  as  '  the  atheist/  Sometimes  it  was  whispered  that 
he  was  mad,  and  he  was  '  baited  like  a  maddened  bull/ 
But  he  made  good  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  com- 
posed Latin  verses  with  singular  facility,  and  once  he 
inserted  some  of  his  verses  in  a  prose  composition  to  test 
the  ear  of  Dr.  Keate.  '  He  observed  them,  scanned  them, 
and  asked  why  I  had  introduced  them/  he  told  a  friend; 
'  I  answered  that  I  did  not  know  they  were  there.  This 
was  partly  true  and  partly  false;   but  he  believed  me/ 

He  made  forbidden  but  futile  experiments  with  chemicals 
and  with  electrical  apparatus.  He  had  a  battery  which 
gave  such  a  powerful  shock  that  on  one  occasion  it  flung  an 
enquiring  usher  across  the  room.  He  told  his  school- 
fellows, as  he  had  told  his  little  sisters,  weird  stories  of 
mystification  and  make-believe.  They  were  partly  true  and 
partly  false,  but  with  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open  they 
believed  him.  That  his  father  was  plotting  to  send  him 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  he  told  the  travelled  and  benevolent 
Dr.  Lind,  his  physician,  who  believed  him,  and  dared  old 
Timothy  to  commit  such  an  outrage.    James  Lind's  sym- 
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pathies  were  engaged  towards  the  young  rebel,  and  he  lent 
him  Godwin's  Political  Justice,  At  Eton  also  he  wrote 
a  prose  romance  which  he  called  Zastrozzi— -a  wild  and 
incoherent  farrago  of  the  same  species  as  Lewis's  The 
Monk ;  and  published  it  for  £40  in  June,  1810. 

Eccentric  Shelley  may  have  been,  but  he  established 
himself  during  the  six  years  he  was  at  Eton.  Strangely 
enough,  his  schoolfellows  recognized  his  extraordinary 
character  and  made  allowances  for  it.  He  even  won  a 
certain  popularity  with  the  intellectual  boys.  'An  unusual 
number  of  books/  his  friend  Hogg  recorded,  '  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  according  to  custom  on 
quitting  Eton,  attested  that  Shelley  had  been  popular 
among  his  schoolfellows/  But  he  left  Eton  a  rebel,  as  he 
had  entered  it.  Not  the  upper  school,  not  the  antiquity  of 
the  fifteenth  century  gothic,  nor  the  solemnity  of  the  chapel, 
not  even  the  desire  for  admiration  as  a  victor  in  the  sports 
and  games,  could  tame  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of  the 
young  philosopher  who  afterwards  boasted,  in  a  by-no- 
means-reticent  letter  to^Godwin,  that  he  had  been  thrice 
expelled. 

He  spent  the  long  vacation  of  the  summer  of  1810  at 
Field  Place.  In  October  he  was  to  go  to  Oxford.  He  had 
already  begun  to  write  English  verses  in  which  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  then  aged  seventeen,  took  an  admiring  interest. 
'  Ghasta,  or  the  Avenging  Demon '  had  been  written  dur- 
ing the  previous  Christmas  vacation.  In  the  spring,  in 
April,  he  had  said  farewell  to  his  cousin,  Harriet  Grove, 
in  some  sentimental  verses: 

The  world  with  its  keenness  and  woe 

Has  no  charms  or  attractions  for  me, 
Its  unkindness  with  grief  has  laid  low 

The  heart  which  is  faithful  to  thee. 
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That  he  was  in  love  with  her  now  became  apparent.  He 
was  eighteen.  She  was  the  same  age.  She  was  staying 
with  her  parents  at  Field  Place.  Both  families  at  first 
favoured  the  match.  In  August  he  wrote  a  still  more 
sentimental  song  to  her.  '  Sweet  is  the  moonbeam  that 
sleeps  on  yon  fountain/  he  sang : 

But  sweeter  than  all  was  thy  tone  of  affection, 
Which  scarce  seemed  to  break  on  the  stillness  of  eve, 

Though   the   time   it   is   past ! — -yet   the   dear   recollection 
For  aye  in  the  heart  of  thy  Percy  must  live. 

Together  with  his  sisters  and  her  brother  they  wandered 
in  the  fields  or  in  the  woods,  and  Shelley  found  a  sympa- 
thetic audience.  He  was  '  the  pallid  stranger.'  He  shunned 
all  converse  with  mankind.  The  world  was  a  dreary 
blank.  His  hopes  were  '  gone  and  fled/  But  there  were 
evenings  when  he  recited  his  romantic  poems : 

Thy  father,   Adolphus !   was  false,  false  as  hell, 
And  Conrad  has  cause  to  remember  it  well. 

Or  again,  the  strain  she  heard  was  of  a  higher  note  : 

'Twas   then  that  her  form  on  the  whirlwind  uprearing 
The  ghost  of  the  murdered  Victoria  strode; 

Her  right  hand  a  blood-reeking  dagger  was  bearing, 
She  swiftly  advanced  to  my  lonesome  abode. 

These  poems  were  published  by  Stockdale,  of  Pall  Mall, 
on  September  17,  1810,  under  the  title  of  Original  Poetry 
by  Victor  and  Cazire ;  and  in  the  November  of  the  same 
year  was  published  a  second  romance  by  Shelley,  St. 
Irvyne,  or  the  Rosicrucian. 

The  day  came  when  the  stern  voice  of  '  fate's  fearful 
command/ — in  short,  of  her  parents — summoned  Harriet 
Grove  to  return  to  the  '  city's  gay  vortex/  They  were 
cousins  who  had  known  each  other  from  the  time  when 
they  were  children.     They  had  written  letters  to  each 
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other,  and  he  had  spoken  freely  of  his  unconventional 
religious  opinions.  Was  this  tender,  bashful  protectiveness 
the  overwhelming  passion  of  love,  of  which  in  his  remote, 
romantic  world  he  had  sometimes  dreamed?  No  doubt 
she  regarded  him  as  an  eligible  match,  a  scholar,  philo- 
sopher, and  poet  of  considerable  merit,  as  also  a  possible 
member  of  parliament  and  heir  to  a  baronetcy ;  but  these 
were  the  fashionable  characteristics  admired  by  the  rude 
unfeeling  world.  Would  she  sacrifice  her  home  and  peace 
of  mind  for  him?  Would  she  flee  with  him  to  the  Black 
Forest  or  the  Alps,  there  to  live  on  hermit  fare  in  rude 
simplicity  in  hermit  cell?  He  had  no  doubt  about  the 
sufficiency*  of  his  love.  Her  sacred  vows  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

Not  so  deep  is  his  grief  on  his  death-couch  reposing, 
When  on  the  last  vision  his  dim  eyes  are  closing! 
As  the  outcast  whose  love-raptured  senses  are  losing 
The  last  tones  of  thy  voice  on  the  wild  breeze  that  swell ! 

Harriet  Grove  departed.  The  pale  outcast  remained 
behind  at  Field  Place.  They  corresponded  as  before,  but 
somehow  her  letters  seemed  lacking  in  warmth.  Harriet 
liked  the  fine  things  of  the  world.  She  feared  her  cousin's 
visionary  nature ;  and,  above  all,  she  feared  his  enthusiasms. 
She  became  uneasy  at  the  irreligious  tone  of  his  letters, 
and  consulted  first  her  mother  and  then  her  father.  When 
Shelley,  his  sister  Elizabeth  and  their  mother  spent  a  few 
weeks  with  the  Groves  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Elizabeth 
pleaded  on  his  behalf  in  vain.  Harriet  urged  her  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  and  argued  sensibly  enough  that  their  marriage 
would  end  in  *  delusive  disappointment  when  he  finds  how 
really  inferior  I  am  to  the  being  his  heated  imagination 
has  pictured/  Harriet's  parents  did  not  think  the  marriage 
would  further  their  daughter's  happiness.    Harriet  did  not 
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consider  herself  finally  bound  by  a  rash  promise  to  Bysshe. 
She  felt  it  better  to  dissolve  the  callow  engagement  than 
afterwards  to  disillusion  the  too  ardent  lover.  The  Groves 
went  down  to  Wiltshire,  and  Shelley  pleaded  by  letter  in 
vain.  The  end  may  be  read  in  his  letters  to  Hogg.  '  She 
is  no  longer  mine.  She  abhors  me  as  a  sceptic, — as  what 
she  was  before/  he  wrote  on  January  3,  1811 ;  and  again 
on  January  11:'  She  is  gone.  She  is  lost  to  me  for  ever. 
She,  married !  Married  to  a  clod  of  earth,  she  will  become 
as  insensible  herself:  all  those  fine  capabilities  will 
moulder/  In  the  following  autumn  she  married  her 
'  clod/ 

This  then  was  not  love.  It  was  very  distracting  and 
very  disappointing.  After  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  soul 
of  Harriet  Grove  with  which  he  had  been  in  love  but  the 
ideal  which  he  had  formed  of  her— the  perfections  which 
he  imagined  her  to  possess.  Meanwhile  Shelley  had 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  University  College,  Oxford. 

II 
OXFORD 

Shelley's  idea  of  Oxford  never  coincided  with  Oxford's 
idea  of  itself.  To  the  academic  mind  Oxford  was  an 
illustrious  society  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  the  pur- 
suit of  liberal  knowledge  was  conducted  with  civility  and 
moderation  by  clerical  and  gentlemanlike  dons.  The 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  University  was  engaged 
in,  with  emulation  and  respect,  both  by  the  scholars  and 
by  the  gentlemen-commoners.  Shelley  thought  of  Oxford 
as  a  society  for  enquiry  and  discussion.  But  the  great 
debate  which  then  agitated  halls  and  common-rooms  was 
whether  Lord  Eldon  would  have  made  a  better  Chancellor 
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than  Lord  Grenville.  As  Lord  Eldon  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  Shelley's  college,  and  as  Lord  Grenville  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  political  party  to  which  the  Shelleys 
were  attached,  this  discussion  won  Shelley  little  recom- 
mendation in  University  College. 

The  tutors  desired  his  interest  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics— naturally.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fas- 
cinated by  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  He  read  Locke  and 
Hume.  He  studied  Plato  in  a  French  translation.  He 
still  dabbled  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  refused  to 
'  care  about  Aristotle/  His  mind  was  dominated  by  two 
fixed  principles — universal  liberty  and  unlimited  tolera- 
tion. Liberty  and  toleration  were  excellent  qualities,  no 
doubt,  to  which  every  member  of  the  University — when 
animated  by  the  thoughts  of  the  glorious  revolution  of 
1688 — would  subscribe.  But  as  Mr.  Burke  had  said,  the 
extreme  form  of  liberty  is  licence;  and  the  University 
agreed  with  him  that  the  function  of  government  is  to 
follow  public  inclination,  not  to  force  it.  Oxford  was 
still  the  lax  and  unreformed  Oxford  described  in  Gibbon's 
Autobiography,  and  its  languid  scepticism  and  chartered 
toleration  were  no  congenial  environment  for  the  ardent 
zeal  of  Mr.  Shelley. 

Shelley  arrived  in  Oxford  in  October,  1810.  His  father 
looked  forward  to  a  promising  academic  career  for  his 
son,  followed  by  a  Grand  Tour  with  its  smattering  of 
French,  German  and  Italian,  leading  to  political  employ- 
ment in  the  Whig  interest  under  the  patronage  of  that 
political  divinity  of  the  Shelley  family,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Shelley's  literary  bent  was  to  be  encouraged;  it  might 
lead  to  something.  At  Eton  he  had  been  a  difficult  boy, 
but  Oxford  would  make  a  man  of  him.  He  stooped  too 
much.    Oxford  would  straighten  his  back.    Oxford  would 
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teach  him  to  brush  his  expensive  clothes,  and  to  take  care 
of  them.  He  would  learn  to  brush  his  hair,  and  to  behave 
like  a  man — though,  God  bless  my  life,  he  looked  absurdly 
girlish  for  his  age ! — and  if  he  sowed  a  few  wild  oats,  well, 
it  was  what  every  young  man  did  in  his  time ;  no  harm  in 
that,  so  long  as  it  did  not  end  in  a  bad  marriage ! 

There  was  in  that  year  in  residence  at  University  Col- 
lege an  undegraduate  named  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg. 
Educated  at  Durham  Grammar  School,  he  had  kept  two 
terms  at  college  when  Shelley  arrived.  They  cemented 
a  close  friendship,  which  began  with  a  discussion  of 
Romantic  literature  in  which  Shelley  praised  the  German 
school  and  Hogg  the  Italian,  only  to  find  to  their  amuse- 
ment that  Hogg  knew  no  German  and  Shelley  no  Italian. 
Hogg's  was  a  practical  mind,  but  such  was  his  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  his  friend  that  he  guarded  rather  than 
restrained  his  eccentricities.  Hogg  describes  Shelley's  study 
as  a  scene  of  extraordinary  confusion.  The  carpet  and  the 
furniture  were  new,  yet  they  were  already  stained  by  acid  or 
burnt  by  fire.  There  was  a  microscope,  an  electrical  appara- 
tus, a  chemical  retort,  and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
bottles  containing  acids  and  salts  which  were  as  often  to 
be  found  in  his  cups  and  glasses  as  not.  '  Books,  boots, 
papers,  shoes,  philosophical  instruments,  clothes,  pistols, 
linen,  crockery,  ammunition  and  phials  innumerable,  with 
money,  stockings,  prints,  crucibles,  bags  and  boxes  were 
scattered  on  the  floor  and  in  every  place ;  as  if  the  young 
chemist,  in  order  to  analyze  the  mystery  of  creation,  had 
endeavoured  first  to  re-construct  the  primeval  chaos/  In 
boyish  stories  he  had  told  of  an  alchemist  in  an  attic,  and 
now  he  played  the  part  himself :  and  yet  he  was  not  only 
that,  he  was  also  a  speculative  philosopher  who  brooded 
over  the  improvement  that  can  be  measured  by  statistics. 
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Chemistry,  he  said,  was  the  only  science  that  deserved  to 
be  studied.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  chemistry 
would  till  the  soil,  and  would  make  the  desert  fruitful  by 
means  of  artificial  water;  when  the  labourer  would  have 
recreation  and  leisure  for  '  the  high  improvement  of  the 
mind/  and  when  the  shadow  of  the  first  explorer's  balloon 
as  it  glided  silently  over  Africa  would  emancipate  every 
slave,  and  would  annihilate  slavery  for  ever.  He  believed 
that  mankind  had  only  to  will  perfection,  in  order  to 
attain  it. 

His  mind  was  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  democracy. 
He  called  himself  a  republican.  Yet  he  hated  the  profes- 
sion of  politics.  The  republican  eleventh  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, '  the  Jockey/  had  advised  Shelley  to  devote  his 
life  to  politics ;  but  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
his  father  was  enough.  *  What  faces ! '  he  exclaimed. 
And  after  looking  at  the  animal  faces  of  the  members,  he 
regarded  them  with  unmitigated  disgust.  The  fact  was, 
Shelley's  longing  for  the  ideal  would  tolerate  no  earthly 
imperfections.  He  favoured  political  equality,  and  he  v/as 
under  no  illusions  about  differences  of  class.  He  had  a 
due  regard  for  the  '  rights  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman/ 
He  disliked  the  House  of  Commons,  not  because  it  was 
full  of  aristocratic  younger  sons  and  nominees  of  the 
borough-mongers,  but  because  it  fell  short  of  his  ideal  of 
a  college  of  political  philosophers. 

In  short,  Shelley  was  a  passionate  idealist.  Lacking 
experience  of  men  and  of  affairs,  nothing  short  of  the 
white  radiance  of  eternity  would  he  be  satisfied  with ;  but 
that  which  he  accepted  as  perfect  he  admired  and  venerated 
more  than  did  most  men.  His  character  was  in  keeping 
with  his  ideals.  Gentle,  animated,  virtuous  in  deed  as  in 
thought,  the  first  impression  made  by  him  on  others  was 
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that  of  beauty.  His  pink  and  white  complexion,  large 
expressive  eyes,  and  regular  features  were  almost  feminine 
in  their  delicacy  and  refinement ;  and  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  him  only  served  to  confirm  the  impression,  and 
extended  the  refinement  also  to  his  mind.  Shelley  was 
truly  a  gentleman — an  old-fashioned  term  which  expresses 
an  equilibrium  of  achievement  and  endeavour :  *  the  metal 
was  sterling,  and  the  polish  absolute.' 

But  he  lived  very  largely  in  a  romantic  world  created  by 
his  imagination.  He  studied  the  Greek  classics,  sometimes 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  conscientiously  avoided  the 
eating  of  flesh,  and  lived  on  bread,  which  he  devoured 
in  immense  quantities,  vegetables,  fruit  and  honey.  He 
drank  copiously  of  water,  tea  and  coffee.  Wine  he  drank 
in  extreme  moderation.  He  gave  his  money  to  the  needy,  as 
if  they  had  more  right  to  it  than  he.  He  walked  a  great 
deal,  and  found  especial  delight  in  a  pond  or  a  river. 
Water  fascinated  Shelley  as  it  fascinates  children,  and  he 
would  spend  an  hour  throwing  stones  in  a  pond  to  see 
the  splashes,  or  to  count  the  ducks  and  drakes.  His  only 
sport  during  the  six  months  he  was  at  Oxford, — and  surely 
there  was  a  touch  of  the  romantic  in  this, — was  the  practice 
of  shooting  with  duelling  pistols,  a  practice  which  Hogg 
persuaded  him  to  discontinue  because  he  was  so  heedless. 

Finding  no  perfection  in  either  the  Anglican  Church  or 
the  British  Constitution,  Shelley  proceeded  to  find  for  him- 
self new  political  and  religious  beliefs.  He  had  acquired 
a  good  grounding  in  the  political  beliefs  of  the  Whig 
squirearchy,  and  in  classical  literature.  He  had  picked  up 
a  smattering  of  popular  science.  He  had  read  Hume's 
Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  and  Godwin's 
Political  Justice.  Any  deficiencies  in  his  equipment  as  a 
philosopher  he  did  not  perceive  at  the  time ;  and  with  meek 
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seriousness  he  developed  a  philosophy  from  his  disgust  at 
human  institutions, — the  family — impossible ;  the  school — 
hateful ;  the  Church — hypocrisy ;  the  state— tyranny ! 

If  man  had  sunk  from  the  high  level  of  the  golden  age, 
the  fall  was  due  to  the  noxious  pabulum  of  animal  food. 
In  vegetarianism  was  health.  The  old  Saturnian  reign  of 
liberty  and  equality  had  been  trampled  on  and  destroyed  by 
tyrant  kings  and  priests,  who  had  established  Christianity, 
'  that  pernicious  religion/  in  order  to  dupe  and  enslave 
their  victims.  Confronted  with  infamous  tyranny  and  an 
appalling  lie,  what  could  an  enlightened  philosopher  like 
Shelley  do?  To  accept  human  institutions  with  all  their 
glaring  imperfections  was  an  insult  to  reason.  To  discuss 
them  or  to  argue  against  them  in  Oxford  at  that  time  was 
impossible.  He  proceeded  therefore  to  commit  his  philo- 
sophy to  writing,  secretly  in  verse,  publicly  in  letters  to 
strangers  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He  conducted  wonder- 
ful intellectual  tournaments  by  letter,  maintaining  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  claiming  that  God  is  a  hypothesis,  and 
that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  denied  by  the  mechanical 
and  orderly  procession  of  the  stars.  He  would  urge 
Hume's  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  on  some  unknown 
person  whom  he  would  in  all  innocence  address  as  '  the 
Reverend/  and,  on  receiving  his  mild  expostulation,  would 
proceed  to  demolish  him  with  scorn.  Such  was  Shelley  at 
Oxford,  a  speculative  boy  under  the  roseate  delusion  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  mystery  of  life  is  soluble  by 
reason  alone. 

It  was  due  to  an  overflow  of  this  startling  creed  into  the 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  Miss  Harriet  Grove,  that  that 
wise  young  virgin  kept  her  lamp  trimmed  for  the  coming 
of  another  bridegroom,  and  with  tactful  propriety  pleaded 
that  she  was  not  clever  enough  to  become  Shelley's  wife. 
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Poems  of  disappointment  and  regret  now  began  to  take 
shape  amongst  revolutionary  verses  and  romantic  tales 
of  the  Spectral  Horseman  and  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Art  thou  indeed  for  ever  gone, 

For  ever,  ever,  lost  to  me? 
Must  this  poor  bosom  beat  alone, 

Or  beat  at  all,  if  not  for  thee?  .  .  . 

I  do  not  blame  thee,  love;    ah,  no! 

The  breast  that  feels  this  anguished  woe 
Throbs  for  thy  happiness  alone. 
Two  years  of  speechless  bliss  are  gone. 

I  thank  thee,  dearest,  for  the  dream. 

One  day  he  showed  these  effusions  to  Hogg,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  going  to  publish  them.  Hogg  found  their 
sentimentality  and  their  revolutionary  fury  a  source  of 
humour,  and  suggested  cunningly  and  yet  persuasively 
that  they  would  be  more  effective  if  published  as  a 
burlesque  of  the  ravings  of  a  madman  than  as  a  serious 
contribution  to  literature.  Together  the  friends  proceeded 
to  make  the  poems  still  more  ridiculous.  Shelley  agreed  to 
Hogg's  suggestion  that  they  should  be  published  as  the 
work  of  a  mad  washerwoman  named  Peg  Nicholson,  who 
had  attempted  in  1786  to  stab  George  the  Third  with  a 
carving  knife.  The  result  was  the  Posthumous  Fragments 
of  Margaret  Nicholson,  edited  by  '  John  FitzVictor/  which 
Slatter  and  Munday  of  Oxford  published  in  November, 
1810. 

So  far  Shelley's  literary  bent  had  had  all  the  encourage- 
ment which  his  father  desired.  He  had  written  two  prose 
romances.  He  had  published  two  slender  volumes  of 
verse.  But  Shelley  was  not  satisfied  with  a  reputation  for 
poetry  and  romance.  He  wished  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  reformer.    Had  he  never  learned  from 
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Dr.  Lind,  of  Windsor,  the  fascination  of  argument  con- 
ducted by  post,  had  he  never  met  with  the  writings  of 
Hume,  Shelley  might  have  run  his  course  at  Oxford  and 
emerged  not  a  rebel  but  a  reformer.  He  might  then  have 
written  for  the  Edinburgh  Reviezv,  or  perhaps  taken  part 
in  the  agitation  for  political  reform.  But  the  fire  of  rebel- 
lion burned  unquenchably  within  him.  Kings  and  priests, 
the  oppressors  of  mankind,  were  the  sources  of  all  human 
miseries  which  could  not  be  traced  to  the  eating  of  flesh. 
God  was  a  supposition:  Christianity  a  superstition.  If 
God  had  revealed  himself,  why  was  the  world  uncon- 
vinced ?  The  true  facts  were  patent,  and  only  needed  to  be 
stated  in  order  to  show  themselves  self-evident.  Embold- 
ened by  his  epistolary  disputations,  he  drew  up  in  a  leaflet 
a  logical  statement  of  the  reasons  why  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  accept  the  Christian  view  of  God,  printed  it  under 
the  title  of  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  by  '  Jeremiah  Stuke- 
ley,'  and  circulated  it  to  the  Bishops  and  to  the  Heads  of 
Colleges. 

In  March,  1811,  after  being  in  print  about  a  month,  it 
was  read  by  the  Master  of  Shelley's  College.  Shelley  was 
sent  down  for  refusing  to  admit  that  he  had  written  it; 
and  on  the  same  day,  March  25,  Hogg  was  sent  down,  too, 
for  expostulation  on  Shelley's  behalf. 

That  was  how  Oxford  answered  Shelley's  arguments. 

Ill 
HARRIET 

London  was  the  obvious  place  to  go  to,  and  thither  the 
two  friends  travelled.  They  found  rooms  in  No.  IS 
Poland  Street.  Shelley's  father  was  both  anxious  and 
angry.  He  ordered  his  son  home.  Shelley  refused  to  go. 
Instead  of  sending  his  mother  to  bring  him  home,  his 
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father  immediately  cut  off  the  son's  allowance  and  refused 
to  communicate  with  him  except  through  Whitton,  the 
family  lawyer,  until  such  time  as  he  should  abandon  his 
wicked  and  unjustifiable  opinions.  Shelley  wistfully  and 
not  unjustly  regarded  himself  as  the  victim  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance ;  as  the  '  pale  outcast '  again,  solitary,  defiant, 
and  always  right.  Hogg's  father  refused  to  treat  the 
expulsion  as  a  Star  Chamber  matter,  and  with  greater 
wisdom  articled  his  son  to  a  solicitor  in  York.  It  was  not 
until  May  that  Shelley  became  formally  reconciled  to  his 
father,  who  agreed  to  allow  the  refractory  son  £200  a 
year,  but  refused  to  let  him  return  home.  If  only  his  father 
had  been  sensible ! 

In  the  interval  Shelley  had  little  money,  and  seems  to 
have  existed  partly  on  small  allowances  made  by  his  sisters 
Mary  and  Hellen.  One  of  their  schoolfellows  at  Miss 
Fenning's  school,  Clapham,  and  their  frequent  inter- 
mediary during  the  Easter  vacation,  was  a  romantic  child 
named  Harriet  Westbrook,  a  spoiled  and  pretty,  but  other- 
wise sweet  and  healthy  girl  of  sixteen.  Chaperoned  by  her 
elder  sister  Eliza,  a  woman  of  thirty,  she  used  to  call  on 
Shelley  in  Poland  Street,  bringing  little  gifts  of  money 
from  his  sisters.  Shelley  visited  them  at  23  Chapel  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  met  their  father,  John  Westbrook, 
a  retired  tradesman,  formerly  a  victualler  and  known  as 
'  the  Jew  '  (it  is  said)  from  his  swarthy  appearance.  The 
ingenuous  Shelley  was  penniless,  it  was  true,  but  he  had 
good  prospects.  After  all,  he  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy. 
The  family  welcomed  him  with  open  arms,  and  with  marks 
of  attention.  Harriet  was  fascinated  but  shocked  when 
she  learned  that  Percy  was  an  atheist.  Could  this  fascinat- 
ing young  aristocrat  be  so  wicked?  She  tried  in  her 
childish  way  to  show  him  that  he  was  unconventional, 
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which  he  admitted;  and  wrong,  which  he  denied.  She 
induced  him  to  attend  church,  and  even  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment with  her;  yet  in  spite  of  these  devotions,  Shelley 
remained  far  from  orthodoxy.  He  declaimed  violently 
against  tyranny,  and  in  particular  against  the  tyranny  of 
his  own  father.  Harriet  was  horrified  but  attracted.  Hogg 
scented  danger  from  afar,  and  chaffingly  warned  his 
youthful  friend  against  hasty  matrimony.  Shelley  replied 
that  he  was  not  in  love,  which  was  true ;  and  went  down 
into  Wales  for  a  summer  holiday  to  be  spent  at  Cwm  Elan, 
the  house  of  his  cousin  Thomas  Grove,  near  Rhayader  in 
Radnorshire. 

But  unfortunately,  Harriet  Westbrook  was  in  love  with 
Shelley,  and  her  family  looked  not  unfavourably  upon  her 
choice.  She  desired  to  leave  Miss  Fenning's  school,  and  to 
enjoy  such  fashion  and  the  pleasure  of  such  society  as  by 
marriage  she  could  compass.  Her  father  thought  her  too 
young,  and  wished  her  to  have  another  year  at  school; 
but  she  had  other  ideas.  She  had  already  told  Shelley  that 
school  was  a  prison-house,  and  he  knew  it.  She  now  wrote 
that  her  father  was  a  cruel  tyrant  who  was  persecuting  her 
in  a  most  horrible  way  by  compelling  her  to  go  back  to 
school.  O  cunning  fowler,  Fate !  that,  to  catch  an  eagle, 
baited  the  trap  with  a  lamb!  Shelley  replied  to  Harriet 
advising  her  strongly  to  resist  her  father's  wishes,  and  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Westbrook  on  her  behalf.  She  replied  that 
resistance  was  futile,  but  that  she  would  fly  with  him. 
Romantic  thought !  She  declared  that  she  loved  him  and 
could  not  live  -without  him.  His  heart  dilated  with  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  She,  too,  was  in  rebellion  against 
tyranny  and  convention.  She  trusted  him.  He  had  made 
a  convert,  his  first  convert,  and  she  loved  him ! 

Shelley  hastened  back  from  Wales  to  London  and  found 
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Harriet  much  altered.  Love,  and  now  a  conscientious 
hesitation  to  elope  without  the  preliminary  of  marriage, 
had  blanched  her  rosy  freshness.  She  had  suffered  tor- 
ments of  scruple  and  shame  before  throwing  herself  on  his 
protection.  She  had  feared  that  he  did  not  really  love 
her.  Shelley  was  touched  by  her  affection  and  above  all  by 
her  modesty  and  tenderness.  He  did  not  believe  in  matri- 
mony. He  regarded  the  indissoluble  bond  as  a  tyranny. 
He  declared  that  to  promise  for  ever  to  love  the  same 
woman  was  as  absurd  as  to  promise  for  ever  to  believe 
the  same  creed.  Yet  what  could  he  do?  Harriet  loved 
him.  She  offered  herself  to  him  as  her  liberator;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  plain  from  her  agonized  hesitation 
that  only  marriage  would  make  her  happy.  Shelley  did 
not  hesitate.  He  gallantly  proposed  marriage, — immediate 
marriage,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  parents  and 
the  formalities  of  an  engagement.  The  result  was  that 
one  morning  in  the  latter  half  of  August,  1811,  a  dreamy- 
eyed  youth  of  nineteen  and  a  victorious  girl  of  sixteen 
left  the  Green  Dragon,  Gracechurch  Street,  in  the  mail 
coach  for  York.  They  went  on  to  Edinburgh,  and  regis- 
tered their  banns  of  marriage  on  August  28.  They  did 
not  stay  for  a  wedding  ceremony:  he  believed  that  they 
were  already  married  according  to  Scots  law.  They  spent 
the  honeymoon  in  York  to  be  near  Hogg. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  precipitate  elopement  on 
Shelley  were  two.  Firstly,  he  became  a  sentimental  con- 
vert to  matrimony.  He  loved  his  wife  and  was  prepared 
to  love  her  for  ever.  And  secondly  he  became  an  emanci- 
pator. Had  he  not  snatched  an  Andromeda  from  the 
dragons  of  tyranny  and  custom?  He  felt  within  him  the 
will  and  the  power  to  liberate  even  peoples  from  their 
chains.     In  his  exultation  he  now  saw  himself  as  the 
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eloquent  voice  of  reason,  the  apostle  of  truth,  who  had  only 
to  utter  his  golden  arguments  to  convince  men  of  their 
errors ;  and  Harriet  admiringly  believed  him.  The  immedi- 
ate disadvantages  of  his  marriage  were  two  also.  He  had 
no  money,  for  his  father  in  insensate  rage  at  his  elopement 
stopped  his  allowance.  And  Eliza  Westbrook,  Harriet's 
elder  sister,  joined  them  at  York.  She  was  more  than  a 
guest.    She  was  a  guardian  angel. 

From  York  they  went  to  Keswick.  Here  their  financial 
troubles  were  solved;  for  Timothy  Shelley,  in  response 
to  his  son's  burning  appeals  for  money,  relented  and 
restored  his  son's  allowance,  and  John  Westbrook  also 
agreed  to  allow  his  daughter  £200  a  year.  Shelley 
addressed  his  wife  in  impassioned  blank  verse : 

Harriet!    let  death  all  mortal  ties  dissolve, 

But  ours  shall  not  be  mortal!     The  cold  hand 

Of  Time  may  chill  the  love  of  earthly  minds  .  .  . 

But  ours !   oh,  'tis  the  stretch  of  Fancy's  hope 

To  portray  its  continuance  as  now, 

Warm,  tranquil,  spirit-healing;    nor  when  age 

Has  tempered  these  wild  ecstasies,  and  given 

A  soberer  tinge  to  the  luxurious  glow 

Which  blazing  on  devotion's  pinnacle 

Makes  virtuous  passion  supersede  the  power 

Of  reason;    nor  when  life's  aestival  sun 

To  deeper  manhood  shall  have  ripened  me; 

Nor  when  some  years  have  added  judgement's  store 

To  all  thy  woman  sweetness,  all  the  fire 

Which  throbs  in  thine  enthusiast  heart;    not  then 

Shall  holy  friendship   (for  what  other  name 

May  love  like  ours  assume?),  not  even  then 

Shall  Custom  so  corrupt,  or  the  cold  forms 

Of  this   desolate  world  so  harden  us, 

As  when  we  think  of  the  dear  love  that  binds 

Our  souls  in  soft  communion,  while  we  know 

Each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings,  can  we  say 
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Unblushingly  a  heartless  compliment, 

Praise,  hate,  or  love  with  the  unthinking  world, 

Or  dare  to  cut  the  unrelaxing  nerve 

That  knits  our  love  to  virtue  .  .  . 

Virtue  and  Love !  unbending  Fortitude, 

Freedom,  Devotedness  and  Purity ! 

That  life  my  spirit  consecrates  to  you. 

He  also  wrote  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People  urging 
them  to  prepare,  not  only  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
also  for  that  triumph  of  reason  '  when  no  government  will 
be  wanted,  but  that  of  your  neighbour's  opinion/  that 
Utopian  perfection  when  *  no  lover  would  be  false  to  his 
mistress,  no  mistress  would  desert  her  lover/  when  '  no 
friend  would  play  false,  no  rents,  no  debts,  no  taxes,  no 
frauds  of  any  kind  would  disturb  the  general  happiness: 
good  as  they  would  be,  wise  as  they  would  be,  they  would 
be  daily  getting  better  and  wiser/ 

In  this  fervent  and  confident  state  of  matrimonial  and 
political  inexperience  he  engaged  in  two  series  of  philo- 
sophical letters;  one  with  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Hitchener,  a 
philosophically-minded  school-mistress  of  Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex,  whom  he  had  met  at  his  uncle's  house  at  Cuck- 
field;  the  other  with  William  Godwin,  the  author  of  a 
book  which  Shelley  venerated  more  than  his  wife  venerated 
her  Bible,  namely  Political  Justice.  He  invited  them  both 
to  join  him,  and  with  him  to  work  for  the  regeneration  and 
emancipation  of  mankind. 

But  Keswick  became  intolerable.  Coleridge  was  in 
London  lecturing  on  Shakespeare.  Southey  told  Shelley 
that  the  only  difference  between  them  was  that  the  one  was 
nineteen  and  the  other  thirty-seven.  What  impudence! 
Wordsworth  was  so  poor, — he  had  told  Miss  Hitchener, — 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  beg  for  a  shirt  to  his  back. 
Awful !   And  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Miss  Hitchener. 
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And  yet,  if  he  had  known  it,  Wordsworth  regarded  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  as  a  mere  pretext  of  ambitious  men.  Yes, 
Keswick  was  detestable ! 

The  Shelleys,  with  Eliza  Westbrook,  left  Keswick  for 
Dublin  in  February,  1812.  There  the  ardent  reformer 
published  his  Address  to  the  Irish  People,  and  hopefully 
distributed  it  by  hand,  leaving  copies  in  the  public-houses, 
and  giving  them  away  to  passengers  in  the  streets.  This 
was  exciting  as  well  as  useful.  Harriet  helped  in  the 
missionary  work.  Shelley  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Fishamble  Street 
Theatre  on  the  evening  of  February  28,  appearing  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  Daniel  O'Connell;  but  as  he  lacked 
the  dexterity  and  wit  of  the  Liberator,  his  speech  fell 
somewhat  flat.  Earnestness  was  not  enough.  The  Irish 
paid  little  heed  to  Shelley.  There  was  no  rising,  nor  likeli- 
hood of  one.  Like  an  insular  Englishman  he  soon  found 
their  eternal  good  spirits  dull,  their  willingness  to  please 
not  always  sincere,  and  the  Irish  sense  of  humour  stupid. 
Dublin,  too,  became  intolerable. 

The  Shelleys  with  Eliza  left  Dublin  for  Holyhead  in 
April.  They  stayed  first  at  Nant  Gwillt  House,  a  farm 
near  Rhayader  in  Radnorshire ;  and  then  went  on  to  Lyn- 
mouth  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  a  cottage  whither  Shelley 
had  invited  his  philosophic  friends,  Miss  Hitchener  and 
Godwin,  to  come.  Miss  Hitchener  joined  them  in  July. 
Here  Shelley  drew  up  his  Declaration  of  Rights,  a  docu- 
ment which  begins  with  the  startling  statement  that 
government  has  no  rights,  and  ends  'Awake !  Arise !  or  be 
for  ever  fallen/ — a  tribute  to  his  reading  of  Paradise  Lost, 
but  a  Satanic  sentiment  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.  He  also  began  his  first  long  poem, 
Queen  Mab,  a  dream-poem  in  which  the  fairy  gives  expres- 
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sion  to  Shelley's  political  and  religious  views  at  this  time, 
under  Voltaire's  motto, '  ECRASEZ  L'INFAME ! ' 

Here  are  some  of  Shelley's  sentiments : 

The  King,  the  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain 
That  binds  his  soul  to  abjectness,  the  fool 
Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst  a  slave 
Even  to  the  basest  appetites. 

Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen  blast  the  human  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud;    their  influence  darts 
Like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society. 

Let  priest-led  slaves  cease  to  proclaim  that  man 
Inherits  vice  and  misery. 

Throughout  this  varied  and  eternal  world 
Soul  is  the  only  element. 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight, 
The  lawyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 

Commerce,  .  .  .  the  venal  interchange 
Of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield; 
Which  wealth  should  purchase  not,  but  want  demand, 
And  natural  kindness  hasten  to  supply. 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness, 
The  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  power, 
Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  called  it  gold: 
Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great. 

The  name  of  God 
Has  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holiness, 
Himself  the   creature   of   his   worshippers, 
Whose  names  and  attributes  and  passions  change, 
Even  with  the  human  dupes  who  build  his  shrines. 

— and  he  concludes  with  the  sentimental,  idealistic  vision 
of  a  heaven  on  earth,  a  paradise  of  peace. 

Shelley  distributed  his  Declaration  of  Rights  by  fire- 
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balloons,  and  in  bottles  thrown  at  a  venture  into  the  sea. 
In  August  his  manservant  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison 
for  six  months  for  distributing  the  Declaration  in  Barn- 
staple. Shelley's  political  activities  were  watched  by  the 
government.    Lynmouth  also  became  intolerable. 

The  Shelleys  with  Eliza  Westbrook  and  Miss  Hitchener 
left  Lynmouth  for  Tanyrallt  House,  Tremadoc,  Carnarvon- 
shire, at  the  end  of  August,  1812.  Godwin,  who  had 
accepted  Shelley's  invitation,  arrived  in  Lynmouth  a  fort- 
night later,  and  found  no  Shelley  there:  so  he  returned 
disappointed  to  London.  A  month  or  so  later  Miss  Hitch- 
ener left  Wales  never  to  return.  After  acute  dissention,  in 
London,  whither  the  strange  household  had  gone  in  search 
of  money,  she  retired  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Westbrook 
sisters,  claiming  that  her  health  was  broken  and  her  reputa- 
tion ruined.  At  first  Shelley  had  thought  she  was  an  angel 
in  blue  stockings.  He  now  called  her  '  the  Brown  Demon/ 
a  woman  of  desperate  views  and  dreadful  passions,  capable 
of  cool  and  undeviating  revenge. 

During  this  visit  to  London,  Shelley  met  Godwin  several 
times,  and  Harriet  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  He 
renewed  his  old  friendship  with  Hogg,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  studying  law  in  London.  He  returned  again  to 
Tanyrallt  with  his  wife  and  the  constant  Eliza  in  Novem- 
ber. Here  he  continued  to  write  Queen  Mab,  and  taught 
Harriet  to  read  Latin.  He  studied  Plato,  Spinoza  and 
Kant,  and  was  a  philanthropist  to  the  poor  of  Tremadoc. 
Indeed  his  violent  benevolence  extended  to  the  sheep  which 
roamed  the  hills.  He  still  had  the  duelling  pistols.  He 
walked  with  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  if  he  came  across 
a  sick  sheep,  a  shot  through  the  head  put  it  out  of  pain. 
Such  humanity  was  not  appreciated  by  the  sheep-farmers 
of  the  district,  and  Tanyrallt  was  attacked,  according  to 
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Shelley's  statement,  and  shots  were  exchanged  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  26,  1813.  Tanyrallt  also  became  intoler- 
able. Next  day  the  Shelleys  and  Eliza  left  for  Ireland, 
and  visited  Killarney.  They  were  back  again  in  London, 
at  Cooke's  Hotel,  Dover  Street,  in  April ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer, Queen  Mab  was  printed  and  published  privately  by 
its  author  from  23  Chapel  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  It 
was  after  the  heroine  of  this  poem  that  Shelley's  first  child, 
a  little  girl  born  in  June,  was  named  lanthe. 

When  Harriet  Shelley  had  been  married  for  a  little 
more  than  two  years  to  a  member  of  the  lesser  aristocracy, 
it  became  clear  to  her  that  the  constancy  and  fortitude 
which  her  husband  had  sworn  in  the  dedication  to  Queen 
Mab  only  in  the  summer  before,  did  not  extend  to  a  fixed 
place  of  residence,  or  to  her  sister  Eliza.  They  had  no 
home.  The  newly-married  couple  had  never  been  received 
at  Field  Place.  Even  his  sisters,  who  had  been  Harriet's 
warm  friends  once,  were  now  cool  and  reserved.  His 
family  remembered  that  he  was  the  heir  to  the  Shelley 
estates;  but,  forgetting  his  youth,  they  regarded  him  as 
quite  eccentric,  if  not  demented.  Thrift  he  had  never 
known,  and  the  monetary  allowance  made  by  Timothy 
Shelley  was  quite  inadequate, — no  more  indeed  in  sum 
than  Harriet's  pin-money.  Like  so  many  of  the  places 
where  they  had  stayed,  their  recurrent  poverty  was  intoler- 
able, but  unfortunately  they  could  not  escape  from  it  so 
readily.  Eliza  Westbrook,  too,  was  intolerable,  at  least  to 
Shelley;  but  he  could  only  escape  her  by  escaping  from 
his  wife  and  child. 

He  developed  friendships  which  took  him  from  Chapel 
Street,  with  Hogg  again ;  with  a  Mr.  Newton,  a  vegetarian 
who  held  mystical  views  on  the  zodiac ;  with  a  Mrs.  Boin- 
ville  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Turner,  both  relatives  of  the 
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Newtons;  and  above  all,  with  Godwin  and  his  family. 
Shelley  was  also  a  vegetarian.  The  Shelleys  moved  to 
Bracknell  in  Berkshire  in  order  to  be  near  the  Newton 
circle.  There  was  a  penniless  student  of  literature,  aged 
twenty-seven,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  walking  tours, 
—Thomas  Love  Peacock, — who  afterwards  lived  to  be- 
come Examiner  of  the  East  India  Correspondence,  famous 
for  his  witty  novels  and  humorous  verse,  and  father-in-law 
of  George  Meredith.  Shelley  had  first  met  him  in  Wales  in 
1812.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  with  a  shock 
of  brown  hair  and  a  witty  tongue,  and  Shelley  and  he 
became  warm  friends.  They  met  once  or  twice  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  and  Shelley  invited  him  to  stay  with  them 
at  Bracknell.  Harriet  Shelley  recognized  the  eccentricities 
of  Bracknell  society,  and  mildly  derided  the  Newton  set. 
PeacQck  applauded  her  for  her  good  sense.  But  the  more 
the  author  of  Que  en  Mab  was  attracted  by  the  vegetarian 
Newtons,  the  Italianate  Boinvilles,  and  the  revolutionary 
Godwins,  the  more  the  mother  of  Ianthe  clung  to  conven- 
tionality and  Eliza. 

The  Shelleys  left  Eliza,  left  Bracknell  in  the  autumn  of 
1813;  and  went  in  Harriet's  new  carriage,— bought,  but 
not  paid  for, — on  a  driving  tour,  first  to  the  Lake  District, 
then  to  Edinburgh.  They  came  back  to  London  in  Decem- 
ber and  returned  to  Bracknell,  to  a  cottage  named  High 
Elms.  In  March,  1814,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
they  were  legally  married,  this  time  with  the  consent  of 
John  Westbrook,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubts  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  the  Scotch  registration.  And  yet  they 
were  no  longer  happy.  With  motherhood,  Harriet  Shelley 
had  become  more  conventional.  She  no  longer  read  Latin 
authors  eagerly.  She  looked  with  wistful  and  longing  eyes 
on  the  world  of  society  and  fashionable  pleasures.    Shelley 
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was  more  of  an  enthusiast  than  ever,  and  seemed  incapable 
of  '  duty's  hard  control.'  She  reproached  him.  Tears 
were  shed.  He  begged  forgiveness  in  a  touching  poem 
written  in  May,  1814. 

Be  thou,  then,  one  among  mankind 
Whose  heart  is  harder  not  for  state, 

Thou  only  virtuous,  gentle,  kind, 
Amid  a  world  of  hate, 

And  by  a  slight  endurance  seal 

A    fellow-being's    lasting    weal. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  left  Bracknell.  She  went  to 
Bath,  for  a  fashionable  holiday,  hoping  no  doubt  that  he 
would  join  her.  But  Shelley  remained  in  or  near  London 
to  be  near  his  intellectual  friends. 

IV 
MARY 

Two  destinies  guided  the  life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
His  character,  ardent  for  the  ideal  of  beauty,  intolerant  of 
imperfection,  ever  prone  to  rush,  not  march,  towards  his 
burning  ideals,  was  incapable  of  serene  and  quiet  con- 
stancy. The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  caught  him  up,  and  insisted  that  he  should  become 
the  poetic  mouthpiece  of  its  hopes  of  regeneration.  It 
was  his  wife's  misfortune  that  these  two  destinies  coincided 
in  June,  1814. 

The  outlines  of  that  unhappy  story,  so  frequently  told, 
so  often  discussed,  are  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  lovers 
of  Shelley's  poetry,  but  to  all  who  regard  life  as  something 
mysterious  and  sacred.  It  is  the  pathetic  story  of  two 
beings  in  the  grip  of  conflicting  sentiments  which  tear 
devotion  apart,  and  urge  husband  and  wife  like  characters 
in  a  tragedy  to  their  inevitable  destiny.  The  heroine,  like 
the  hero,  was  not  without  charm.     Harriet  Shelley  was 
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bred  in  a  London  suburb,  but  her  heart,  like  her  father's 
coffee-house,  was  in  Mayfair.  Her  romanticism  was  illu- 
sion. She  loved  the  fantastic,  the  extravagant  and  the 
sentimental.  Hence  her  love  of  Shelley.  Hence  her  elope- 
ment :  her  willingness  to  travel.  But  as  experience  stretches 
and  dulls  the  mind,  romantic  imagination  wanes.  The 
roseate  dreams  of  youth  come  no  more.  Sooner  or  later 
youth  passes,  and,  for  Harriet,  that  period  seems  to  have 
come  soon  after  the  birth  of  Ianthe  with  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  to  bear  another  child.  The  pleasures  of  daring 
and  novelty  took  wings  and  flew  away,  and  there  entered 
with  matrqnly  dignity  the  hopes  of  respectability,  a  home 
of  one's  own,  a  standing  in  society,  nice  friends,  pretty 
frocks,  and  a  certain  amount  of  affection  from  one's  hus- 
band/— and  even  of  spoiling. 

Shelley  was  born  and  bred  amongst  Whigs,  the  cus- 
todians of  institutions  from  the  British  Constitution  down 
to  the  family,  and  he  loathed  and  despised  them  all.  He 
was  in  hot  rebellion  against  fathers,  schoolmasters,  sports- 
men, dons,  judges,  kings,  priests ;  all  captains  of  all  forms 
of  society  which  demand  obedience  from  their  members, 
and  deny  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  man.  His  roman- 
ticism, if  we  may  be  content  still  to  give  it  that  name,  was 
revolt  against  tradition,  against  convention,  and  against 
the  tyranny  of  power,  whatever  form  it  assumed.  Hence 
his  unending  quarrel  with  his  father,  his  trouble  with 
gowned  authority  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  his  discomfort 
in  matrimony.  He  was  an  idealist,  too,  in  love  with  utter 
perfection,  and  moreover  an  enthusiast  who  was  singularly 
lacking  as  yet  in  English  common-sense.  Every  revolu- 
tionary idea  seemed  to  his  eager  soul  a  cure  for  human 
stupidity  and  obstinacy.  Every  eccentric  friend  seemed 
a  prophet.  Yet  this  eagerness  for  perfection  and  his 
enthusiasm  were,  as  he  had  found,  apt  to  mislead  him. 
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After  his  first  grand  delight  in  persons  and  places,  he  had 
discovered  to  his  surprise  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
he  disliked  them.  And  not  only  were  they  intolerable: 
he  was  intolerant.  He  turned  against  them  afterwards  and 
reviled  them  to  his  friends.  Add  to  this  another  peculiar- 
ity, namely  that  in  Shelley's  mind  the  border  line  between 
fact  and  fancy,  between  truth  and  a  lie,  was  not  very 
definite,  so  that  by  merely  repeating  a  statement  he  could 
persuade  himself  that  it  was  true,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  now 
that  for  Harriet  the  summer  of  1814  was  an  inauspicious 
season  for  a  visit  to  Bath.  If  Shelley  found  intolerable  the 
tyranny  of  matrimony,  he  would  turn  against  Harriet.  If 
he  became  intolerant  of  his  wife,  such  was  his  mind,  he  was 
quite  capable  of  believing  not  only  that  he  had  been  a  fool 
for  thinking  her  an  angel,  but  that  she  was  artful,  revenge- 
ful, and  even  unfaithful. 

Behind  Harriet  Shelley,  stood  English  respectability 
with  its  love  of  traditional  institutions,  solidity  and  com- 
fort, and  its  admiration  for  rank,  wealth,  and  fashion ;  also 
with  its  dislike  for  crude  and  vulgar  people,  of  eccentrici- 
ties in  diet,  dress  and  behaviour,  and  of  transgressors  of 
the  accepted  code  of  decent  behaviour.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  apologize  for  this  attitude  to-day.  I  know  not.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  in  1814.  Before  Shelley,  there 
beckoned  a  force  so  mighty  and  so  strange  that  it  needs 
some  explanation.  It  was  a  purely  speculative  force.  It 
had  no  roots  in  facts.  It  was  an  illusion,  a  phantom  created 
by  the  age.  The  cult  of  enlightenment  from  what  men 
call  the  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  gone  hand  in 
hand  during  the  eighteenth  century  with  a  firm  belief  in 
the  omnipotence  of  reason.  Science  and  mathematics  had 
developed.  They  drew  after  them  in  their  train  an  ever- 
increasing  variety  of  machines,  and  an  increase  of  com- 
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modities  and  wealth,  which  even  fierce  and  prolonged  wars 
could  not  entirely  dissipate.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
rapidly-growing  cities,  the  middle  class,  not  perhaps  more 
rational  but  certainly  more  wealthy  than  were  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  began  to  claim  from  the  traditional 
authorities  of  the  state,  whether  feudal  or  constitutional, 
greater  political  power.  Revolutions  had  happened  in 
America  and  in  France.  Tyranny  had  been  overthrown. 
Men  seemed  about  to  throw  off  the  heavy  chains  of  custom 
and  convention  which  had  bound  them  in  ignorance  and 
misery  for  long  centuries.  Rational  philosophers  hoped 
for  the  possibility  of  such  an  improvement  in  human  life 
and  institutions,  as  had  taken  place,  for  example,  in  mathe- 
matics. The  new  discoveries  of  science  seemed  boundless. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  principle  of  progress  could  be 
applied  also  to  the  moral  condition  of  society  ?  Knowledge 
increased,  machines  increased,  and  wealth  increased.  Un- 
doubtedly. Why  did  not  human  character  improve  ?  Why 
was  there  not  progress  in  morals  ? 

The  answers  to  this  question  were  various.  Some  said, 
because  men  continued  to  eat  animals.  Others  said,  because 
the  Church  needed  reform.  Others  again  said  that  charac- 
ter is  the  result  of  environment :  change  man's  environment, 
remove  tyranny  and  tradition  and  make  him  free,  and  he 
will  be  good.  But  all  agreed  that  what  was  wanted  was 
not  a  further  development  of  ethics,  corresponding  to  the 
development  of  science  and  mathematics,  but  a  return  to 
the  classical  and  simple  principles  of  virtue.  Then  hand 
in  hand  with  virtue  and  reason,  man  would  advance  at  an 
admirable  rate  of  progress  to  perfection,  when  war  would 
cease,  patriotism  would  become  unnecessary,  love  and 
family  affection  would  be  overwhelmed  in  universal 
benevolence,  promises  would  no  longer  be  binding  because 
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they  would  be  uncalled  for;  there  would  be  no  rent, 
taxes  or  debts,  no  gratitude,  no  shame,  no  honour,  no 
laws,  no  crime,  no  punishment,  no  labour,  no  wealth,  no 
poverty.  That,  in  short,  was  the  idea  of  perfection,  the 
force  of  which  so  strongly  attracted  Shelley. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  this  idealistic  creed  was  William 
Godwin  (1756-1836),  who  had  argued  it  at  greath  length 
in  a  book  published  at  the  inequalitarian  price  of  £3  3s. 
in  1793.  Godwin's  Political  Justice  was  for  a  very  short 
time  the  bible  of  those  who  wished  to  reform  the  world  by 
reason  and  virtue.  Godwin  had  been  educated  as  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  had  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  predestina- 
tion. He  stated  that  the  origin  of  evil  is  man's  environment. 
Man  is  not  free.  He  is  the  slave  of  authority,  and  even  of 
his  education.  Government  is  evil,  because  it  is  tyranny 
over  individual  liberty.  Only  reason  can  teach  man  to  be 
virtuous.  But  if  he  will  allow  reason  to  perfect  his  nature, 
religion  and  government  will  be  swept  away :  there  will  be 
complete  freedom  both  of  will  and  action  for  all,  universal 
benevolence,  sweet  anarchy,  and  perfect  equality  and  jus- 
tice. In  short,  Godwin  expected  more  of  poor,  imperfect 
human  nature  in  that  age  than  its  all  too  human  nature 
would  allow. 

Godwin  lived  at  41  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill,  in  the 
city.  His  household  was  a  hamlet  in  itself.  It  consisted 
of  himself  and  his  second  wife  and  her  two  children  by 
her  first  husband,  Charles  and  Jane  Clairmont;  also  of 
Fanny  Imlay,  a  daughter  of  his  first  wife  (Mary  Wollstone- 
craft)  by  a  previous  union;  and  of  Mary  Godwin,  his  own 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  Mary  Godwin  was  a  pale, 
fair-haired  beauty  of  sixteen, — keen  eyed,  intelligent,  and 
unconventional  with  that  intolerance  of  custom  and  tradi- 
tion which  she  had  learned  from  the  author  of  Political 
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Justice  and  from  her  mother,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  author- 
ess of  the  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women  (1792). 
Shelley  had  visited  the  Godwins  often  after  his  wife's 
departure  for  Bath.  He  had  found  there  a  pleasant  intel- 
lectual companionship.  He  found  there  also  three  marriage- 
able girls.  They  were  all  charmed  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
his  strangeness.  He  was  attracted  by  one,  the  grave  and 
intelligent  Mary  Godwin.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and 
musical.  Everything  seemed  beautiful  on  which  she  smiled. 
For  two  months  he  was  almost  distraught  betwixt  his  old 
feelings  toward  Harriet  and  this  perplexing  and  over- 
whelming passion  for  Mary  Godwin.  He  drugged  his 
sufferings  with  laudanum.  In  July  he  had  become  certain 
that  he  could  never  again  with  happiness  return  to  his 
wife.  Thomas  Love  Peacock  visited  him  at  this  time 
and  found  him  disordered  in  dress,  bloodshot,  and  almost 
crazy. 

He  said :  '  Everyone  who  knows  me  must  know  that 
the  partner  of  my  life  should  be  one  who  can  feel  poetry 
and  understand  philosophy.  Harriet  is  a  noble  animal, 
but  she  can  do  neither/ 

Peacock  said :  '  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  you  were 
very  fond  of  Harriet/ 

'  But  you  did  not  know  how  I  hated  her  sister/  he 
replied. 

What  befell  was  inevitable  in  the  circumstances.  Shelley 
and  Miss  Godwin,  agreeing  that  the  essence  of  love  is 
liberty,  and  that  it  is  most  perfect  where  man  and  woman 
are  free  and  equal,  decided  to  unite  their  lives  for  as  long  as 
they  continued  to  love  each  other.  They  plighted  their 
troth  on  the  grave  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in  St.  Pancras's 
churchyard.  Shelley  rashly  recalled  his  wife  from  Bath. 
She  met  him  on  July  14.     In  deep  agitation  he  proposed 
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that  she  should  agree  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Perhaps 
he  reminded  her  of  his  statement  in  the  Notes  on  Queen 
Mab,V,  189: 

A  husband  and  wife  ought  to  continue  so  long  united  as  they 
love  each  other :  any  law  which  should  bind  them  to  cohabitation 
for  one  moment  after  the  decay  of  their  affection  would  be  a  most 
intolerable  tyranny,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  toleration.  .  .  . 
Love  is  free :  to  promise  for  ever  to  love  the  same  women  is  not 
less  absurd  than  to  promise  to  believe  the  same  creed. 

Perhaps  she  reminded  him  of  his  dedication  of  the  poem 
to  her : 

Whose  eyes  have  I  gazed  fondly  on, 
And  loved  mankind  the  more? 

Harriet!  on  thine: — thou  wert  my  purer  mind; 
Thou  wert  the  inspiration  of  my  song; 

Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowers, 

Though  garlanded  by  me. 

Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of  love; 

And  know,  though  time  may  change  and  years  may  roll, 

Each  floweret  gathered  in  my  heart 

It  consecrates  to  thine. 

Whatever  the  arguments,  they  remained  mutually  uncon- 
vinced. She  declined  to  let  him  go.  He  refused  to  be 
bound  by  their  marriage.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
eloped  with  Miss  Godwin  to  Paris  on  July  28,  and  with 
them  they  took  as  the  inevitable  sop  to  propriety,  not 
Harriet's  sister  this  time,  but  Mary's  half-sister,  Jane 
Clairmont. 

The  adventures  of  that  strange  honeymoon,  which  were 
many,  were  told  in  Mary  Godwin's  History  of  a  Six 
Weeks'  Tour.  They  walked  from  Paris  to  Troyes,  with 
a  mule  to  carry  the  luggage,  and  thence  by  carriage  into 
Switzerland.  But  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  adven- 
ture of  the  journey  was  the  letter  which  Shelley  wrote  to 
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his  wife  from  Troyes, — the  city  in  Champagne  from  which 
Chrestien,  the  old  French  romancier  took  his  name. 
Shelley  wrote  simply,  and  with  the  utmost  friendliness, 
begging  her  to  come  and  stay  with  them, — and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  contemplated  Harriet  as  a  sister  occupying 
a  permanent  home  with  Mary, — and  to  bring  with  her  a 
draft  of  the  legal  settlement  of  their  affairs.  Other  friends 
are  unfeeling  and  selfish,  he  said,  but  here  '  you  will  at  last 
find  one  firm  and  constant  friend,  to  whom  your  interests 
will  always  be  dear, — by  whom  your  feelings  will  never 
wilfully  be  injured/  It  was  the  corollary  to  the  Godwinian 
scheme  of  love;  though  in  fact,  Godwin  was  outraged  by 
Shelley's  conduct,  had  forbidden  Mary  to  see  Shelley,  and 
was  estranged  from  them  after  their  elopement.  Jealousy 
and  shame  were  as  foreign  to  the  perfect  mind  as  honour 
and  indignation.  The  deserted  wife  should  have  come  to 
join  them  in  Switzerland  to  see  the  Alps  with  her  firm 
and  constant  friend,  and  to  enjoy  the  hymeneal  happiness 
of  her  rival.  In  idyllic  amoebaean  contention,  they  could 
have  thrashed  out  the  problem  of  separation  and  the  quar- 
terly allowance.  But  Harriet  was  so  conventional,— so 
enslaved  to  the  vilest  superstitions,  and  ready  to  accept 
their  support  for  her  own  narrow  and  worldly  views, — that 
she  refused  to  come.  But  she  could  not  be  lost  to  reason 
for  ever !    Perhaps  her  opinions  might  change ! 

On  September  13,  Shelley,  Miss  Godwin  and  Miss  Clair- 
mont,  returned  penniless  to  London  to  find  his  friends 
distinctly  cool.  Godwin  was  indignant.  Shelley's  ready 
money  was  spent,  and  he  was  forced  to  call  on  Harriet  at 
23  Chapel  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  to  ask  for  money; 
whilst  Mary  Godwin  and  Jane  Clairmont  waited  for  two 
hours  in  the  cab.  Shelley  begged  his  wife  again  to  live  as 
a  sister  with  him  and  Mary.     He  argued  the  question, 
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appealing  to  his  and  her  past  beliefs.  Quite  naturally,  she 
refused.  There  were  further  protracted  bitternesses  about 
money,  but  finally  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  twenty 
pounds  for  his  immediate  needs.  On  the  fifteenth  he  wrote 
to  her,  insisting  that  she  should  not  discuss  their  affairs 
with  others  (he  meant  Eliza),  and  assuring  her  of  his 
love.  '  You  think  that  I  have  injured  you.  Since  I  first 
beheld  you  almost,  my  chief  study  has  been  to  overwhelm 
you  with  benefits.  Even  now  when  a  violent  and  lasting 
passion  for  another  leads  me  to  prefer  her  society  to  yours, 
I  am  perpetually  employed  in  devising  how  I  can  be  per- 
manently and  truly  useful  to  you,  in  what  manner  my  time 
and  my  fortune  may  be  most  securely  expended  for  your 
real  interests.  In  return  for  this,  it  is  not  well  that  I  should 
be  wounded  with  reproach  and  blame :  so  unexampled  and 
singular  an  attachment  demands  a  return  far  different/ 
As  for  Mary,  he  cannot  and  will  not  give  her  up.  '  We 
met  with  passion,  and  she  has  resigned  all  for  me/ 

Shelley  and  the  young  lady  who  had  forfeited  the 
approval  of  her  family  for  his  sake  found  lodgings  at  56 
Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square;  but  his  creditors, — 
chief  amongst  whom  was  Charters,  the  builder  of  the  coach 
in  which  Shelley  and  his  wife  had  driven  to  the  Lake 
District, — were  pressing,  and  were  prepared  to  put  the 
bailiffs  in  possession  of  what  they  could  find,  as  soon  as 
they  could  discover  his  lodgings.  Chapel  Street  was 
watched  in  case  he  returned  to  Harriet's  home.  The  dis- 
cussion of  a  separation  and  a  deed  of  settlement  between 
Shelley  and  his  wife  dragged  on.  She  was  expecting  their 
second  child  in  November,  and  was  unwilling  to  sign  a 
deed  of  settlement  which,  though  it  would  provide  her  with 
funds,  would  have  the  appearance  of  making  their  separa- 
tion voluntary  and  mutual.    Harriet  not  only  lamented  her 
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position  and  blamed  her  husband's  conduct;  she  blamed 
Godwin, — quite  wrongly  if  she  had  only  known, — and 
reviled  Mary  to  Shelley's  acquaintances.  This  was  too 
much  for  Shelley.  He  wrote  to  her  on  September  27 
suggesting  that  some  mutual  friend  should  settle  their 
differences  by  arbitration.  '  Your  contumelious  language 
toward  Mary  is  equally  impotent  and  mean.  You  appeal 
to  the  vilest  superstitions  of  the  most  ignorant  and  slavish 
of  mankind.  I  consider  it  an  insult  that  you  address  such 
cant  to  me.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  Godwin  you  are  mistaken, 
or  you  deceive  yourself.  Godwin  refuses  with  bitter  invec- 
tive and  keen  injustice  all  further  communication  with  me/ 
And  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  no  ready  money.  '  I  am 
unable  to  raise  money  yet.  I  have  not  a  farthing  for  my- 
self. If  therefore  your  resources  are  exhausted,  I  cannot 
assist  you.'  Mary  Godwin  was  expecting  a  pledge  of  love, 
too,  in  February.  O  the  anxiety  of  it  all,  and  the  pressing 
need  of  money,  and  more  money ! 

Peacock  frequently  called  on  Shelley  at  this  time,  shared 
his  troubles,  and  helped  him  to  find  cheaper  and  less 
accessible  lodgings  at  5  Church  Terrace,  St.  Pancras, 
whither  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  went  on  September  27. 
The  dispute  with  Harriet  still  dragged  on.  '  I  am  united 
to  another;  you  are  no  longer  my  wife.  Perhaps  I  have 
done  you  injury,  but  surely  most  innocently  and  uninten- 
tionally, in  having  commenced  any  connexion  with  you. 
That  injury,  whatever  be  its  amount,  was  not  to  be 
avoided ' ;  and  he  advises  her  to  worry  less  about  her 
'  approaching  labour.'  The  environment  was  miserable,  the 
outlook  was  black,  creditors  were  closing  in  upon  him, 
and  Shelley  became  ill  with  anxiety, — threatened  also  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  '  Money  affairs  are  in  a  des- 
perate state,'  he  wrote  to  her  on  October  12, '  if  November 
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arrives  without  further  success/ — in  borrowing  money — '  I 
must  go  to  prison/  He  pressed  her  to  make  her  quarter's 
allowance  last  '  as  long  as  you  can/  for  he  was  unable  to 
let  her  have  any  more  money.  He  wrote  again  in  despera- 
tion later  in  the  month,  begging  Harriet  to  raise  some 
money  for  him. 

Charters  was  suing  him  for  the  coach,  and  Shelley  in 
delicate  health  feared  jail.  '  I  must  hide  myself  till  the  6th 
and  then  if  you  can  raise  no  money,  go  to  prison  to  save 
my  bail.  .  .  .  Write  to  me  and  send  the  money  soon.  Send 
what  you  can  get,  if  in  no  other  manner,  by  little  and  little. 
.  .  .  We  have  even  now  sold  all  that  we  have  to  buy 
bread.  I  am  with  a  friend  who  supplies  me  with  food  and 
lodging,  but  I  think  you  will  shudder  to  hear  that  before 
I  could  sell  the  last  valuable,  Mary  and  her  sister '  (Jane 
Clairmont,  later  known  as  Claire)  '  very  nearly  perished 
with  hunger.    My  dear  Harriet,  send  quick  supplies/ 

Harriet  was  at  home,  dominated  by  Eliza,  but  she  man- 
aged to  scrape  some  money  together,  how  much  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  enough  to  keep  her  husband  out  of 
the  damp  cell  in  prison  which  he  feared  so  terribly.  Per- 
haps she  sent  him  the  £30  for  which  he  asked,  and  which 
he  offered  to  repay  in  a  fortnight.  At  least  her  fury  did 
not  run  to  such  lengths  as  imprisonment,  and  she  was 
expecting  his  child.  That  child,  her  second,  was  born 
on  November  30,  and  was  named  Charles  Bysshe.  Shelley 
did  not  hear  the  news  until  December  6,  for  he  was  still 
dodging  his  creditors.  He  visited  his  wife  next  day :  but  he 
no  longer  loved  her,  and  the  old  quarrel  about  a  deed 
of  separation  and  her  allowance  flared  up  again. 

There  was  no  money, — nothing  but  anxiety,  shame  and 
resentment ;  and  Shelley  spent  part  of  this  period  at  least, 
desperately  separated  from  his  beloved  Mary,  in  hiding 
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from  duns  and  bailiffs.  He  took  long  walks  with  Peacock 
on  the  banks  of  the  Croydon  canal,  and  escaped  from  his 
troubles  by  sailing  little  paper-boats.  Miss  Godwin  was 
already  with  child  and  unwell.  She  was  unable  to  join 
him  in  his  long  walks ;  but  he  took  Claire  Clairmont  '  to 
heaps  of  places/  and  he  began  to  teach  her  Greek.  On 
January  6,  1815,  his  grandfather,  old  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley, 
died.  This  event  relieved  Shelley's  poverty,  and  Harriet's 
also ;  for  his  father  paid  his  debts  and  allowed  him  £  1,000 
a  year.  Out  of  this  sum  Shelley  paid  his  wife's  debts  and 
allowed  her  £200  a 'year.  In  February,  Mary  Godwin's 
first  child  was  born.  It  died  on  March  6.  It  was  a  little 
girl,  and  both  the  mother  and  the  father  suffered  deeply. 

Shelley  took  a  furnished  house  that  summer  at  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Windsor  Park.  Though  he  was 
dispirited  and  unwell,  it  was  probably  the  happiest  year  of 
his  life.  He  had  the  congenial  friendships  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  who  had  shared  his  expulsion  from  Oxford.  The 
devoted  love  of  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  was  perfect  and 
unclouded.  His  financial  worries  were  temporarily  settled. 
The  breach  between  him  and  his  wife  was  complete  and 
final.  He  never  saw  her  again.  He  read  Greek  with 
Peacock  and  Hogg, — Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides.  He  lived  much  in  the  open  air.  He 
replaced  his  paper-boats  by  a  real  skiff  at  Old  Windsor, 
and  spent  day  after  day  on  the  Thames. 

And  now  for  the  first  time,  under  the  benign  influence  of 
Mary  Godwin,  it  became  apparent  that  Shelley  had  poetic 
genius.  Hitherto  he  had  written  nothing  really  worthy  of 
consideration;  but  now,  during  a  ten-days'  excursion  up 
the  Thames  with  Peacock  and  Charles  Clairmont,  he  wrote 
that  wonderful  combination  of  music,  picture  and  thought, 
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A  Summer  Evening  Churchyard,  written  after  a  visit  one 
evening  early  in  September  to  the  graveyard  of  Lechlade 
church,  Gloucestershire.  And  in  the  autumn  he  wrote 
Alastor,  for  which  poem  Peacock  suggested  the  title. 
Alastor  is  a  dream-picture  of  a  poet's  quest  after  the  vision 
of  ideal  beauty.  It  is  also  the  tragedy  of  an  idealist  who, 
owing  to  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  human  imperfections, 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  malady  of  his  self-appointed  loneli- 
ness. He  is  under  a  curse, — the  nostalgia  for  perfection, — 
the  vengeance  of  Alastor,  or  the  spirit  of  solitude. 

He  lived,  he  died,  he  sung,  in  solitude. 

And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  passed,  have  pined 

And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 

After  long  wanderings  in  vague  wildernesses,  magnificently 
described,  he  dies  in  a  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice, 
gazing  at  the  setting  moon. 

As  a  narrative  poem  Alastor  has  two  themes, — the  story 
of  the  poet's  quest,  and  the  description  of  the  scenery 
through  which  he  passed.  It  falls  between  these  two 
themes,  and  so  fails  to  attain  a  complete  artistic  unity. 
Yet  in  its  very  diffusion : 

Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips,  and  all  of  great, 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.     When  early  youth  had  passed,  he  left 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscovered  lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps ;  and  he  has  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage  men, 
His  rest  and  food.    Nature's  most  secret  steps 
He  like  her  shadow  has  pursued,  where'er 
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The  red  volcano  overcanopies 

Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 

With  burning  smoke,  or  where  bitumen  lakes 

On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 

With  sluggish  surge,  or  where  the  secret  caves 

Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 

Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 

To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 

Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 

Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls,  .  .  . 

—its  vague  but  magnificent  images  of  yearning  amidst  the 
grandeur  of  the  ideal  of  romantic  scenery,  it  impresses  one 
with  a  sense  of  wonder,  if  not  of  sublimity.  In  search  of 
his  vision  "of  the  veiled  maid,  the  poet  wanders  through 
scenes  which  are  the  very  romanticism  of  romantic  beauty. 
To  read  it  is  to  be  carried  away  by  its  eloquence  and  by  the 
richness  of  its  fancy;  and  yet  its  allegorical  symbolism 
leaves  one  unconvinced.  It  lacks  significance,  save  as  an 
expression  of  Shelley's  mind  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of 
Waterloo  and  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Alastor  is  thoroughly 
Shelleyan  in  its  vastness,  its  vague  immensity,  its  abstrac- 
tion and  its  remoteness  from  life.  It  is  suffused  with  tragic 
feeling.  The  virtue  of  the  true  poet  is  his  passion  for  the 
ideal.  Yet  this  very  passion  for  the  ideal  is  a  hybris  which 
puts  him  out  of  sympathy  with  human  nature  and  human 
joys,  and  brings  its  doom  in  the  curse  which  drives  him 
away  from  the  men  of  his  kind  to  suffer  and  to  die  alone. 
The  poet  is  Hasted  in  happiness  by  his  inalterable  and 
incurable  idealism.  He  believes  that  he  is  under  a  curse. 
He  hopes  for  death. 

A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips. 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 
Its  precious  charge ;   and  silent  death  exposed, 
Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure, 
With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange  charms. 
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In  spite  of  its  fine  imagery  and  its  eloquent  blank  verse, 
Alastor  is  not  a  great  poem.  It  is  false  in  supposition,  and 
morbid  in  tone.  Moreover  it  assumes  a  critical  opinion 
which  somehow  had  always  been  overlooked  hitherto  by 
writers  on  aesthetics  and  the  philosophy  of  art,  namely, 
that  the  highest  ideal  of  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  the  veiled 
face  and  form  of  a  lovely  woman.  In  the  poet's  dream  the 
vision  of  ideal  beauty  began  as  a  veiled  maid  who  spake  in 
low  and  solemn  tones. 

Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty. 

But  the  poet  was  entranced, — or  as  Shelley  puts  it : 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sickened  with  excess 
Of  love, 

— not  by  reason  of  her  soul,  but  by  the  spell  of  her  body : 

Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous   veil 
Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now  bare, 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night, 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 

That  was  Shelley's  contribution  to  aesthetic  theory  in  the 
autumn  of  1815,  and  it  came  from  his  own  experience.  He 
had  found  the  ideal  in  Mary  Godwin  in  July,  1814;  but 
already  the  dream  had  fled,  and  she  had  become  mortal. 
Shelley  spoke  more  truly  a  year  later  when  he  composed 
the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  and  described  beauty  as 
'  The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power.' 

V 
ESCAPE 

The  end  came  more  swiftly  for  Harriet  than  for  Shelley. 
He  was  to  enjoy  for  six  years  a  brief,  high  summer  of  life. 
She  was  already  nipped  by  the  chill  of  winter.     Miss 
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Godwin's  second  child,  whom  Shelley  named  William 
after  his  teacher  and  debtor,  the  author  of  Political  Justice, 
was  born  in  January,  1816.  In  the  May  of  that  year  of 
economic  depression,  Shelley,  Mary  Godwin,  and  Claire 
Clairmont  paid  a  second  visit  to  Switzerland.  In  Geneva 
they  met  Byron,  who  had  separated  from  his  wife  in  April. 
He  was  staying  at  the  Villa  Diodati,  and  was  busy  with 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  The  fruits 
of  this  poetical  holiday  were  diverse.  Always  an  eager 
student,  Shelley  read  Aeschylus's  Prometheus  Bound, 
Lucretius's  De  Reram  Natura,  and  Rousseau's  Nouvelle 
Heloise.  He  wrote  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  and 
the  lines  written  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  Mont  Blanc. 
Byron  wrote  the  nightmare  called  Darkness,  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,  and  that  Ode  to  Prometheus  which  sprang  from 
his  contact  with  Shelley's  Greek  studies.  The  two  poets 
were  much  together.  There  was  boating  on  the  lake ;  and 
in  the  evenings,  whilst  Shelley  read  aloud  from  the  New 
Testament  to  his  beloved  Mary,  Byron  made  an  all  too 
easy  conquest  of  the  virtue  of  Claire  Clairmont. 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  season,  and  on  the  frequent  rainy  days 
the  friends  read  French  translations  of  German  romances. 
Ghosts  filled  their  imaginations.  Shelley  ran  shrieking 
from  the  room  when,  on  the  evening  of  July  18,  Byron  read 
these  lines  from  Coleridge's  Christabel: 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowed, 
And  slowly  rolled  her  eyes  around; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 
Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast: 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  to  view 
Behold!  her  bosom  and  half  her  side — 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell! 
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Byron  suggested  that  each  should  write  a  ghost-story. 
The  two  poets  left  their  tales  unfinished.  Byron's  was 
published  as  'A  Fragment/  Shelley's  is  the  '  Fragment  of 
a  Ghost  Story/  published  first  by  Garnett  in  his  Relics  of 
Shelley  in  1862.  Neither  had  the  technique  for  the  macabre ; 
but  Mary  Godwin's  excellent  effort  was  her  first  novel, 
Frankenstein,  published  in  1818, — a  truly  wonderful  rom- 
ance for  a  girl  of  nineteen  who  was  already  the  proud 
mother  of  a  son. 

The  visit  to  Mont  Blanc  took  place  at  the  end  of  July, 
but,  homesick  with  intense  longing,  Shelley  had  already 
resolved  to  return  to  England,  to  make  '  that  most  excel- 
lent of  nations  '  his  '  perpetual  resting-place/  Urgently  he 
begged  Peacock  to  find  him  an  unfurnished  house  with  a 
garden,  near  Windsor  Forest.  He  longed  for  a  home  and 
family  life.  There  he  would  set  up  his  rest,  and  sink  into 
comfortable  middle-age.  '  The  shrines  of  the  Penates/  he 
wrote,  '  are  good  wood  fires,  or  window-frames  inter- 
twined with  creeping  plants ;  their  hymns  are  the  purring 
of  kittens,  the  hissing  of  kettles;  the  long  talks  over  the 
past  and  dead,  the  laugh  of  children;  the  warm  wind  of 
summer  filling  the  quiet  house,  and  the  pelting  storm  of 
winter  struggling  in  vain  for  entrance.' 

At  the  end  of  August,  Shelley,  Mary  and  Claire  returned 
to  England.  Byron  had  refused  to  take  Claire  with  him 
to  Italy.  The  Shelley  circus  now  settled  at  Bath.  Shelley's 
wife  was  there  no  longer.  She  had  returned  to  her  father's 
home  in  Chapel  Street.  The  ladies  remained  in  Bath  until 
February  17,  when  the  household,  now  augmented  by  the 
infant  daughter  of  Byron  and  Claire,  born  on  January  12, 
1817,  removed  to  Albion  House,  Marlow,  Bucks. 

Harriet  Shelley  brooded  over  her  immense  wrong.  She 
blamed  Godwin  for  what  she  regarded  as  Shelley's  proflig- 
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acy.  Though  not  his  equal  either  in  rank  or  intellect,  she 
was  Shelley's  true  wife.  She  had  borne  him  two  children. 
He  had  cast  her  off  like  a  light  o'  love,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  returning  to  her.  She  would  not  sign  a  deed  of 
separation  nor  divorce  him,  never!  She  was  unhappy 
under  her  father's  roof.  She  was  unhappy  in  all  her 
friendships.  She  gave  up  hope.  That  winter,  in  the  dark 
of  a  November  evening,  she  drowned  her  troubles  in  the 
Serpentine. 

What  that  unhappy  end  meant  to  Shelley,  we  cannot 
tell.  Leigh  Hunt  said :  '  It  tore  his  being  to  pieces/  And 
Leigh  Hunt  was  his  friend.  Once  only  Shelley  disclosed 
to  Peacock  the  agony  which  it  caused  him.  There  are 
lyrics  and  fragments  which  express  the  pity  of  death  and 
the  anguish  of  remorse,  '  the  viewless  and  invisible  conse- 
quence ' ;  but  he  buried  his  trouble  within  himself  more 
deeply  even  than  is  indicated  by  the  vague  questionings  of 
a  poem  published  by  Mary  Shelley  amongst  the  post- 
humous poems  in  1824,  entitled  The  Past. 

Forget  the  dead,  the  past?     Oh,  yet 
There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it, 
Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 
Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom, 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. 

That  may  be  personal,  and  may  refer  to  Harriet's  suicide ; 
or  it  may  be  romance, — '  partly  true  and  partly  false.'  But 
in  spite  of  Mary  Godwin's  devotion,  he  was  never  happy 
again,  never  permanently  or  thoroughly  happy. 

He  justified  his  conduct  firstly  by  blaming  the  West- 
brooks,  especially  Eliza ;  and  secondly  by  persuading  him- 
self that  Harriet  had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  This  rumour, 
if  rumour  it  were,  and  not  malicious  slander,  originated  in 
that  temple  of  matrimonial  conventionality,  41   Skinner 
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Street.  The  body  was  found  on  December  10,  1816.  In 
January,  Godwin  assured  Shelley  that  he  had  evidence  that 
Harriet  had  been  unfaithful  in  April,  1814, — one  month 
after  their  belated  wedding.  Charles  Bysshe,  their  second 
child,  was  recognized  and  indeed  claimed  by  Shelley  as  his 
own  son,  though  he  was  born  on  November  30.  Yet 
Shelley  at  the  time  accepted  Godwin's  statement,  and 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  true.  This  legend  he  com- 
municated to  Mary  on  January  11,  and  ever  afterwards 
believed  it :  'And  one  was  true, — oh !  why  not  true  to  me  ?  ' 
he  asks  in  Epipsychidion.  On  the  other  hand,  Peacock 
and  Hogg  knew  Mrs.  Shelley  as  intimately  as  they  knew 
her  husband,  and  their  judgment  was  saner,  and  less  likely 
to  be  biassed,  than  that  of  the  father  of  Miss  Godwin. 
Peacock's  verdict  is  a  complete  vindication  of  Harriet's 
good  name.  '  I  feel  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Harriet  to 
state  my  most  decided  conviction  that  her  conduct  as  a  wife 
was  as  pure,  as  true,  as  absolutely  faultless,  as  that  of  any 
who  for  such  conduct  are  held  most  in  honour/  Truly,  as 
Shelley  said  in  Alastor : 

Heartless  things 

Are  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  many  worms 

And  beasts  and  men  live  on. 

In  such  circumstances  it  was  not  remarkable,  when  grand- 
father John  Westbrook  in  January,  1817,  began  the  suit  in 
Chancery  which  permanently  deprived  Shelley  of  the 
direct  custody  of  his  two  legitimate  children  and  made 
them  wards  in  charge  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hume,  of  Hanwell, 
that  in  his  defence  Shelley  made  no  charge  of  infidelity 
against  his  wife,  nor  did  he  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  his 
son.  .  .  .  And  yet  he  continued  to  persuade  himself  that 
Harriet  had  been  untrue ! 
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The  immediate  result  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife  was 
that  on  December  30,  1816,  Shelley  married  Mary  Godwin. 
That  winter  Shelley  forgot  his  troubles  in  society.  He 
stayed  with  Leigh  Hunt  at  Hampstead.  He  met  Keats, 
who  had  not  yet  written  any  of  his  great  poetry.  He 
encountered  Hazlitt,  who  despised  him  as  a  philosophic 
fanatic :  f  Bubbles  are  to  him  the  only  realities :  touch 
them  and  they  vanish/  Hay  don  in  his  autobiography  gives 
us  a  picture  of  a  dinner,  at  the  house  of  Horace  Smith, 
with  Shelley, — hectic,  spare  and  weakly, — '  carving  a  bit 
of  broccoli  or  cabbage  on  his  plate  as  if  it  had  been  the 
substantial  wing  of  a  chicken/  and  opening  the  conversa- 
tion in  his  shrill  voice  with :  'As  to  that  detestable  religion, 
the  Christian,  .  .  .'to  the  admiring  simpers  of  his  new 
wife  and  Claire  Clairmont. 

Life  at  Marlow  was  social,  too.  Peacock,  Godwin,  and 
Leigh  Hunt  were  often  there, — not  unnaturally,  for  they 
were  all  Shelley's  pensioners.  There,  in  company  with 
Hogg  and  Peacock,  both  of  whom  were  excellent  Greek 
scholars,  he  read  the  Iliad  and  the  Homeric  Hymns,  the 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  Plato's 
Symposium.  There,  nursing  his  revolt  against  the  burden 
of  civilization,  he  wrote  a  rambling,  revolutionary  romance 
in  Spenserian  stanzas,  Laon  and  Cythna,  known  in  its  less 
objectionable  form  as  The  Revolt  of  Islam ;  and  dedicated 
it  to  Mary  Shelley,  who  is  probably  the  only  critic  who 
ever  read  it  all  with  both  understanding  and  delight. 
There,  on  the  third  of  September,  his  fifth  child,  Clara, 
was  born. 

Early  in  the  year  1818,  Shelley  became  obsessed  with  the 
horrid  fear  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  remove  his 
beloved  Mary's  children,  William  and  Clara,  also  from  his 
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charge,  because  he  professed  atheism.  That  fear  found 
expression  in  the  stanzas  '  To  William  Shelley ' : 

Come  with  me  though  the  wave  is  wild 
And  the  winds  are  loose,  we  must  not  stay, 
Or  the  slaves  of  the  law  may  rend  thee  away. 

But  the  fear  was  only  a  delusion.  Shelley's  hopes  were 
bent  on 

the  azure  sea 

Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 

Or  Greece,  the  Mother  of  the  free. 

He  was  unhappy  in  England,  shunned  by  his  neighbours, 
estranged  from  his  home  and  kin,  embarrassed  by  his 
quixotic  generosity  to  Godwin  and  others,  and  by  his 
extravagance  in  furnishing  the  house  at  Marlow;  and, 
above  all,  restless  with  the  restlessness  of  his  melancholy 
and  discontent.  Together  with  Mary,  Claire  and  their 
children,  Shelley  left  England  on  March  11,  1818,  for  the 
last  time.  Except  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends, 
henceforth  he  was  an  Ishmael.  The  Revolt  of  Islam, 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  mankind, — the  bloodless 
dethronement  of  their  oppressors  and  the  unmasking  of 
the  infamy  of  religion, — by  its  mild  and  unworldly  author, 
was  denounced  as  an  absurd  romance  and  a  pernicious 
system  of  opinions  by  the  Quarterly  Review  and  later  by 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  As  Shelley  banished  England,  so 
England  cast  him  out,— a  self-confessed  atheist,  an 
expelled  scholar,  an  unfaithful  husband,  an  ungrateful  son, 
a  friend  of  revolution  and  free-love.  There  must  be  few 
cadets  in  the  order  of  baronets  who  have  attained  such 
distinguished  notoriety  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
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II 

SHELLEY  IN  ITALY 

VI 
ITALY 

ITALY  gave  to  Shelley  exactly  the  poetic  stimulus 
which  he  needed.  He  was  in  the  '  paradise  of  exiles/ 
amongst  picturesque  and  quaint  villages,  and  near  the 
relics  and  sites  of  an  antique  culture  which  he  loved 
infinitely  more  than  the  crude  beginnings  of  modern  indus- 
trial civilization.  He  lived  amongst  an  ancient  race  who, 
though  loyal  in  faith  to  a  form  of  religion  which  he  charac- 
terized as  a  degrading  superstition,  were  downtrodden  and 
politically  oppressed  by  what  they  regarded  as  an  alien 
tyranny. 

The  English  in  his  opinion  had  freedom  almost  within 
their  grasp,  if  only  they  would  desire  it.  If  they  chose  to 
remain  slaves,  it  was  because  they  disliked  freedom.  But 
the  Italians  were  intelligent;  and  the  Italians  were  objects 
of  pity  after  Shelley's  own  heart.  They,  as  one  might  see 
in  every  direction,  were  truly  victims  of  the  oppressors  of 
mankind,  and  sufferers  of  the  barbarity  and  treachery  of 
hireling  soldiers, — *  hired  assassins/    Shelley  loved  Italy ! 

In  Italy,  freed  from  the  environment  of  bitter  memories 
and  uncongenial  kinsfolk,  isolated  from  the  acerbities  of 
English  politicians  and  reviewers,  and  from  the  immediate 
excitement  of  English  news,  he  lived  in  a  seclusion  which 
made  the  toil  of  composition  light.  He  found  one  of  his 
chief  intellectual  pleasures  in  writing.  In  Italy,  he  was 
able  to  isolate  his  dream  of  perfectability  from  the  incom- 
prehensible complexities  of  British  politics,  and  make  it  the 
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ideal  of  a  new  golden  age.  And  curiously  enough,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  dream  of  the  golden  age  became  more  vision- 
ary and  idealized,  the  more  real  and  satirical  became  his 
interest  in  British  affairs. 

The  first  friend  that  Shelley  met  in  Italy  was  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  conceived  in  this  the  most  profligate  phase 
of  his  life,  a  detestation,  if  not  an  abhorrence  of  Mary 
Shelley's  half-sister,  Miss  Clairmont.  He  took  his  daugh- 
ter, little  Allegra,  away  from  her  soon  after  the  party 
arrived  in  Italy,  and  later  placed  the  child  in  a  convent  in 
order  that  she  might  receive  such  a  disciplined  upbringing 
as  her  mother  was  unable  presumably  to  give  her.  Byron 
lent  the  travellers  his  empty  villa  at  Este.  On  the  way 
thither  Mary's  baby,  Clara,  caught  dysentery  and  died. 
There  the  Lines  among  the  Euganean  Hills  were  written, 
and  the  Invocation  to  Misery.  There  also,  after  a  visit  to 
Venice  to  see  Byron  about  Miss  Clairmont's  affairs,  Shelley 
wrote  lulian  and  Maddalo,  a  poetic  sketch  of  great  descrip- 
tive power,  which  will  always  be  of  interest,  even  when 
the  magnificent  picture  of  the  Venetian  sunset — 

As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way 
Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood 
Looking  upon  the  evening  and  the  flood 
Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore, 
Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky  .  .  .  the  hoar 
And  aery  Alps  towards  the  North  appeared 
Through  mist,  an  heaven-sustaining  bulwark  reared 
Between  the  East  and  West ;    and  half  the  sky 
Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry, 
Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 
Down  the  steep  West  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 
Among  the  many-folded  hills:   they  were 
Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear, 
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As  seen  from  Lido  thro'  the  harbour  piles, 
The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles — 
And  then,  as  if  the  Earth  and  Sea  had  been 
Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 
Those  mountains  towering  as  from  waves  of  flame 
Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 
The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 
Their  very  peaks  transparent. — 

and  the  idealized  dialogue  between  Shelley  and  Byron  are 
forgotten,  for  its  record  of  that  prophetic  threat  of  Byron. 

*  'Tis  strange  men  change  not.     You  were  ever  still 

Among  Christ's  flock  a  perilous  infidel, 

A  wolf  for  the  meek  lambs — if  you  can't  swim 

Bezvare  of  Providence/    I  looked  on  him, 

But  the  gay  smile  had  faded  in,  his  eye. 

'And  such/ — he  cried,  '  is  our  mortality, 

And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 

Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine!— 

And  like  that  black  and  dreary  bell,  the  soul, 

Hung  in  a  heaven-illumined  tower,  must  toll 

Our  thoughts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below 

Round   the   rent  heart  and  pray — as   madmen  do 

For  what?    they   know  not, — till   the  night  of  death, 

As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severeth 

Our  memory  from  itself,  and  us  from  all 

We  sought  and  yet  were  baffled.'     I  recall 

The  sense  of  what  he  said,  although  I  mar 

The  force  of  his  expressions.     The  broad  star 

Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill, 

And  the  black  bell  became  invisible, 

And  the  red  tower  looked  gray,  and  all  between 

The  churches,  ships  and  palaces  were  seen 

Huddled  in  gloom;— into  the  purple  sea 

The  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 

We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 

Conveyed  me  to  my  lodging  by  the  way. 

From  Este,  where  Shelley  had  already  begun  Prome- 
theus Unbound,  the  Shelleys  and  Miss  Clairmont  travelled 
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south  in  the  autumn  of  1818  to  Naples,  where  the  Stanzas 
in  Dejection  near  Naples  were  written.  In  this  poem,  the 
mood  of  depression  which  he  had  barely  concealed  in  his 
letters  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  Peacock  was  allowed  free  vent : 

in 
Alas,  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure: — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

IV 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

From  Naples,  after  visiting  Pompeii  and  climbing  Vesu- 
vius, they  travelled  in  the  spring  to  Rome,  where  on  June  7 
their  little  son,  William  Godwin,  died, — the  last  of  Mary 
Godwin's  children.  At  Rome,  Shelley  wrote  the  first  three 
acts  of  Prometheus  Unbound  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla, — then  a  wilderness. 

Prometheus,  like  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew,  was 
one  of  those  marvellous  beings  who  constantly  recurred 
in  Shelley's  thought.  We  meet  him  first  in  the  Notes  on 
Queen  Mab,  where  he  symbolizes  one  aspect  of  the  fall, 
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namely  the  human  race  inventing  the  use  of  fire  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  eating  dead  animals,  and  punished  by  the 
vulture  of  disease.  When  in  Switzerland  in  1816  with 
Byron,  Shelley  learned  to  regard  Prometheus  as  a  type  of 
Saviour,  teaching  by  fortitude;  but  on  the  journey  into 
Italy,  Prometheus  began  to  assume  a  more  Godwinian 
shape.  The  mind  of  Shelley's  Prometheus  is  that  of 
William  Godwin  in  Political  Justice,  V.  11:  'I  could 
endure  all  that  injustice  or  caprice  could  inflict,  provided 
that  I  possessed  in  the  resource  of  a  firm  mind  the  power 
of  looking  down  with  pity  on  my  tyrant,  and  of  knowing 
that  I  h^d  that  within,  that  sacred  character  of  truth, 
virtue  and  fortitude,  which  all  his  injustice  could  not 
reach/  Shelley's  Prometheus  is  man  protesting  against 
the  effects  of  despotism.  He  is  a  type  of  pitying  defiance 
and  benevolent  love.  Shelley  had,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  '  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world ' ;  and 
Prometheus  is  the  ideal  reformer.  He  is  Shelley  raised 
to  heroic  powers,  and  veiled  in  mythological  splendour. 

The  form  of  Prometheus  Unbound  is  dramatic,  but  not 
the  plan;  for  there  is  no  external  dramatic  complication. 
Prometheus  in  his  hatred  of  injury  takes  back  the  curse 
which  he  had  uttered  against  divine  Jupiter,  the  anthropo- 
morphic god ;  but  he  refuses  to  yield  to  the  tyrant's  com- 
mand that  he  shall  reveal  the  secret  on  which  Jupiter's 
destiny  hangs,  even  though  he  suffer  the  torments  of  the 
Furies  for  his  refusal.  Accordingly  Jupiter  takes  Thetis 
to  wife,  and  is  hurled  from  his  throne  by  his  child  Demo- 
gorgon  into  the  abyss.  Prometheus  becomes  a  creature  of 
simplicity  and  benevolence,  and  is  united  with  the  ocean- 
nymph  Asia,  the  spirit  of  love,  who  has  been  transfigured 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour.    The  love  of  Prometheus  and 
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Asia  is  the  signal  for  the  perfection  of  man.  Mankind 
becomes  free,  equal,  wise  and  virtuous — 

Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,   unclassed,   tribeless,   and  nationless 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself;    just,  gentle,  wise. 

And  the  last  act  (which  was  written  a  few  months  later  at 
Florence)  is  a  cantata  of  rejoicing  over  the  new  joy  and 
beauty  of  the  earth.  Prometheus  Unbound  owes  little  to 
the  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus  which  Shelley  had 
read  in  1816, — except  the  picture  of  the  proud  Titan 
chained  to  the  rock,  and  his  refusal  to  disclose  the  fatal 
secret.  It  is  neither  tragedy,  comedy  nor  idyll.  It  is  an 
opera,  still  awaiting  the  Beethoven  who  might  have  set  it 
to  music;  and  its  form  owes  something  to  Italian  opera, 
to  which  Peacock  introduced  Shelley  in  1817,  and  in  which 
he  afterwards  found  great  pleasure.  It  is  also  a  sermon. 
Shelley  at  this  time  considered  poetry  '  very  subordinate  to 
moral  and  political  science/  And  both  Shelley  in  his 
preface,  and  his  wrife  in  her  note  to  Prometheus  Unbound, 
make  it  clear  that  the  poem  was  written  to  express  in  an 
allegory  Shelley's  prophetic  faith  in  the  perfectability  of 
mankind,  and  the  power  of  love  leading  to  freedom  and 
perfection  for  all.  The  sceptical  thought  that  there  might 
be  a  certain  monotony  in  a  perfect  world  never  crossed  his 
vision. 

Take  away  that  symbolism  and  the  poem  is  not  even  a 
myth.  Its  apex  is  the  description  of  the  perfect  age  at  the 
end  of  Act  in,  or,  as  some  might  be  disposed  to  think,  the 
riot  of  song  in  Act  iv.  The  scenes  follow  one  another 
with  little  connection.  There  seems  to  be  no  apparent 
reason  why  Act  in,  scene  i  should  follow  Act  n,  scene  v ; 
or  why  Asia  should  be  transfigured ;  or  why  Earth  should 
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passively  be  changed,  whilst  Ocean  in  Act  in,  scene  ii,  had 
to  go  to  '  the  unpastured  sea '  in  order  to  change  herself. 
But  we  do  Prometheus  Unbound  a  wrong,  if  we  think  of 
it  as  a  play.  It  is  just  a  series  of  majestic  speeches  with 
lyrical  interludes.  As  a  drama,  even  for  the  study,  it  is 
nothing.  As  a  contribution  to  political  science  it  is  worth- 
less. As  a  work  of  moral  philosophy  it  is  as  vain  as 
Shelley's  own  principles.  Yet  what  magnificent  blank 
verse !  And  what  swift  and  beautiful  songs !  The  imagery 
of  the  poem  is  a  rainbow.  In  fact  the  poem  itself  is  a 
mirage ;  and  a  mirage  is  beyond  condemnation.  It  may  be 
unsubstantial,  even  illusion,  but  it  is  radiant,  beautiful  and 
iridescent. 

From  Rome  in  June,  1819,  after  the  death  of  their  eldest 
son,  the  Shelleys  moved  north  to  Livorno,  to  be  near  Mrs. 
Maria  Gisborne,  who  had  nursed  Mary  Shelley  as  a  baby 
when  her  mother  died;- — an  estimable  woman  married  to 
an  amiable  linguist  with  an  immense  nose,  'a  nose  once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten/  Shelley  told  Peacock,  '  and 
which  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  Christian  charity  to 
forgive.'  A  prominent  nose  is  said  to  be  a  mark  of  domi- 
nant personality  and  of  success  in  business.  John  Gis- 
borne's  nose  was  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 
In  this  circle,  stimulated  by  a  visit  from  Charles  Clair- 
mont,  Shelley  began  the  study  of  Spanish,  and  was 
enchanted  by  the  plays  of  Calderon.  He  was  still  melan- 
choly, and  longed  for  England.  '  O  that  I  could  return  to 
England/  he  wrote  to  Peacock,  .  .  .  '  How  we  prize  what 
we  despised,  when  present!  So  the  ghosts  of  our  dead 
associations  rise  and  haunt  us,  in  revenge  for  our  having 
let  them  starve  and  abandoned  them  to  perish/  There 
was  again  trouble  with  Godwin,  who  was  begging  Shelley, 
— he   had   already   had    £4,700, — to    Mary's   grief   and 
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Shelley's  great  indignation,  for  still  more.  Godwin  was 
benevolent,  theoretically;  and  he  expected  his  son-in-law 
to  share  his  unearned  wealth  with  him  freely,  in  the  spirit 
of  equality  and  fraternity.  He  did  not  realize  that  Shelley, 
too,  lived  up  to  his  income. 

At  Livorno  was  completed  The  Cenci,  a  drama  upon  the 
beautiful  parricide  whose  story  he  had  heard  at  Rome.  If 
Prometheus  Unbound  is  a  mirage,  The  Cenci  is  a  night- 
mare. As  a  tragedy  it  suffers  by  being  written  two  hun- 
dred years  too  late.  Marston  might  have  used  the  horrible 
subject,  or  Webster,  or  Tourneur;  but  Shelley  knew  none 
of  the  devices  of  the  Jacobean  revenge  play,  except  the 
secret  of  blank  verse.  He  avoids  the  use  of  prose,  comic 
relief,  and  the  fool  and  clown.  His  characterization  is 
adequate  and  not  unskilfully  drawn,  but  it  lacks  entirely 
the  spaciousness  of  the  characterization  of  Shakespeare's 
great  tragic  figures.  And  on  its  strange  characters  The 
Cenci  depends.  Its  thin  plot  lacks  dramatic  complication 
and  suspense. 

Francesco  Cenci,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  great  wealth 
and  power,  is  a  monster  of  sensual  luxury  and  horrible 
vengeance.  He  delights  in  inflicting  pain.  He  finds  a 
depraved  sense  of  joy  in  the  tortured  agonies  of  his 
victims.  His  perverted  mind  is  utterly  dead  to  his  own 
family,  whom  he  has  bitterly  wronged,  until  they  hate 
him  more  than  they  fear  him.  His  daughter  Beatrice  is  a 
beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  sought  in  marriage  by  a  wTily 
ecclesiastic  named  Orsino.  Finding  no  help  from  the 
Pope  against  her  father's  brutalities,  and  persecuted  by  his 
depraved  mixture  of  hate  and  lust,  she  conspires  with  her 
step-mother  and  Orsino  to  have  Count  Cenci  murdered 
by  assassins.     The  crime  is  discovered  immediately.     At 
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the  trial,  by  the  force  of  her  dominating  personality, 
Beatrice  compels  the  murderers  to  assume  their  guilt ;  and, 
for  a  moment,  it  looks  as  if  the  family  would  be  acquitted. 
But,  on  being  put  to  the  torture,  her  step-mother  and-  her 
brother  admit  their  complicity  in  the  murder.  They  are 
condemned,  and  Beatrice  Cenci  goes  to  her  death  constant 
to  the  faith  that  she : 

Though  wrapped  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame, 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained. 

Yet  though  the  play  lacks  dramatic  complication,  it 
has  great  emotional  tension.  There  is  the  tortured  mind 
of  Beatrice,  hunted  by  unspeakable  shame  into  a  nervous 
agitation  which  is  almost  madness ;  held  back  from  accus- 
ing her  father  by  a  keen  sense  of  personal  and  family 
honour ;  stung  by  bitter  hate  to  murder,  and  yet  protesting 
her  white  innocence  in  face  of  death.  Beatrice's  soul 
dominates  the  five  acts.  Yet  Beatrice  is  not  truly  a  tragic 
figure.  She  is  a  martyr.  In  his  preface,  Shelley  states 
that  her  tragic  error  is  that  she  sought  revenge.  Had 
she  requited  Cenci's  crimes  with  '  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance, and  a  resolution  to  convert  the  injurer  from  his  dark 
passions  by  peace  and  love  .  .  .  she  would  have  been  wiser 
and  better;  but  she  would  never  have  been  a  tragic 
character.'  Now  that  is  an  error  of  critical  judgment. 
To  say  that,  is  to  confuse  soul  with  will.  The  tragic 
error  of  Hamlet,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  that  he  sought 
revenge;  and  Beatrice's  tragic  error  lies  in  her  soul,  not 
in  her  will.  But  her  soul  is  without  a  flaw.  She  inspires 
admiration,  not  pity  and  fear.  She  is  an  heroic  figure,  not 
a  tragic. 

Shelley's  suggestion  that  Beatrice  might  have  answered 
the  foul  and  cruel  desires  of  her  father  with  '  kindness 
and  forbearance '  is  characteristic  of  his  mind.     Wrong, 
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he  thought,  was  simply  disorder.  He  had  no  conception 
of  evil  as  an  active  force  of  will,  which  is  able  to  thwart, 
overcome,  and  even  kill  love.  He  did  not  realize  that  with 
the  most  benevolent  nature  in  the  world  one  cannot  stroke 
an  angry  dog,  or  release  a  wild-cat  from  a  snare.  In  so  far 
as  this  Shelleyan  conception  of  the  flaw  in  Beatrice's 
character  is  vital,  the  play  fails  as  a  tragedy;  but  fortu- 
nately it  is  not  vital.  The  Cenci  was  read  and  enjoyed  in 
Shelley's  age  and  may  still  be  read,  in  spite  of  its  un- 
savoury subject,  not  for  its  pity  and  fear,  but  for  its 
emotional  power.  It  is  murky,  defective  in  conviction  at 
times,  more  particularly  in  the  character  of  Orsino,  and  it 
lacks  the  magnificence  of  a  great  climax ;  but  its  emotional 
power  is  great,  if  not  indeed  magnificent.  The  drama 
reveals  a  deep  and  sustained  interest  in  human  nature 
which  Shelley's  imagination  usually  lacked.  And  curiously 
enough,  he  wrote  it  with  ease. 

In  October,  1819,  the;  Shelley  household  moved  from 
Livorno  to  Florence.  It  was  there  on  a  stormy  day  in 
November  that  Shelley  wrote  the  famous  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind. 


O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes :    O  thou, 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 
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Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;   hear,  oh,  hear ! 

v 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 
Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!     O  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

There  on  November  6,  another  child  was  born, — Percy, 
who  lived  to  inherit  the  baronetcy.  Shelley's  interest  in 
English  politics  was  quickened  by  the  vindictive  conviction 
of  Richard  Carlile  for  publishing  a  reprint  of  Tom  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason.  It  was  further  pricked  by  the  repressive 
measures  against  the  Radicals  taken  by  Castlereagh  and 
Lord  Liverpool.  The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  reform 
meeting  at  St.  Peter's  Fields,  Manchester,  by  hussars, 
roused  Shelley  to  satire.  He  wrote  The  Mask  of  Anarchy, 
and  the  Song  to  the  Men  of  England.  He  savagely  ridi- 
culed Wordsworth  in  Peter  Bell  the  Third.  Shelley's 
political  poems, — and  with  them  we  may  include  that 
heavy  jest  in  dramatic  form  with  its  chorus  of  swine, 
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Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant,  written  a  year 
later, — are  of  no  great  value,  political  or  imaginative ;  but 
they  are  of  interest  because  they  show  clearly  that  Shelley 
recognized  the  class-war- before  Carlyle  and  Marx.  In 
Mary  Shelley's  words :  '  He  believed  that  a  clash  between 
the  two  classes  of  society  was  inevitable,  and  he  eagerly 
ranged  himself  on  the  people's  side/ 

Shelley  found  the  climate  of  Florence  too  cold.  At  the 
end  of  January,  1820,  he  removed  with  Mary  and  Claire  to 
Pisa.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  a  family  visit  to 
Livorno  in  the  summer,  where  the  pleasant  Letter  to  Maria 
Gisbome  was  written,  and  a  solitary  visit  to  Byron  at 
Ravenna  in  August,  1821,  here,  or  at  the  neighbouring 
Bagni  di  Pisa  (San  Giuliano)  he  remained  for  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  He  was  sick  in  health  and  depressed  in 
spirits.  During  most  of  this  period  he  was  alone.  He 
disliked  human  society,  and  he  shrank  from  portraying 
human  character  and  passion.  The  mystery  of  suffering 
opened  his  old  wounds.  But  he  forgot  his  sorrow  and 
despair  in  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  scene  around  him ;  or, 
when  the  mood  prevailed,  he  gave  silent  expression  to  his 
melancholy  in  the  most  tender  and  musical  songs.  He 
had  become  a  master  of  lyrical  form.  His  fluency  was 
equalled  only  by  his  rich  play  of  fancy  and  imagery.  The 
poems  of  this  period  are  not  formal  compositions.  They 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  subject.  They  are  the 
imaginations,  hopes,  regrets, — the  thoughts  hardly, — of  a 
pagan  endowed  with  the  fancies  and  regrets  of  the  modern 
age. 

These  short  lyrics  are  either  the  fancies  of  the  poet  con- 
ceived about  an  image  of  the  mind,  like  the  wonderful 
Witch  of  Atlas,  The  Cloud,  or  Arethusa;  or  they  are  the 
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expression  of  moods,  like  To  Night,  or  '  O  world !  O  life ! 
O  time ! ' ;  or  they  are  both  combined,  like  To  a  Skylark, 
and  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind.  Their  perfection  lies  in 
the  absolute  fusion  of  imagery  and  rhythm  in  a  diction 
which  is  almost  music.  The  soul  which  utters  them  is 
the  melancholy  soul  of  Shelley,  overshadowed  by  his  tragic 
destiny;  at  one  moment  escaping  from  his  misery  into 
the  beauties  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water ;  at  another, 
unable  to  escape,  and  compelled  to  express  his  sadness  in 
song.  Fortunately  for  his  sanity,  he  could  enter  by 
imagination  into  the  life  and  being  of  all  ethereal  things, 
and  by  so  doing  escape  from  that  analysis  of  his  own  and 
other's  minds  which  works  and  errs  amidst  dangerous 
secrets  and  dark  purposes.  Shelley  had  no  comedy  in 
his  nature.  He  joked  with  difficulty.  He  found  the 
equivalent  of  the  safety-valve  of  humour  in  his  rich  and 
gorgeous  fancy. 

The  effect  of  these  poems  on  the  reader  is  immediate. 
They  produce  a  phantasmagoria  of  visual  images,  dissolv- 
ing and  reappearing  with  a  swiftness  which  is  contributed 
in  part  by  the  flowing  current  of  the  rhythm.  Their 
intensity  is  partly  the  vividness  of  Shelley's  vision,  partly 
the  emphasis  of  Shelley's  impetuous  soul.  Their  colouring 
is  that  of  Italian  skies.  The  images  are  of  light  and  wind, 
cloud  and  water,  seaweed  and  flowers,  the  bright  and 
beautiful  things  of  air  and  sea,  unsullied  by  the  debasing 
touch  of  man  or  his  machines.    He  loved  beauty. 

v 
I  love  all  that  thou  love&t, 

Spirit   of   Delight! 
The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  dressed, 

And  the  starry  night; 
Autumn  evening,   and   the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 
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VI 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost; 
I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

Everything  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 

VII 

I  love  tranquil  solitude, 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference?  but  thou  dost  possess 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

VIII 

I  love  Love — though  he  has  wings, 

And  like  light  can  flee; 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
Thou  art  love  and  life !     Oh,  come, 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 

When  fancy  failed  him,  his  songs  became  the  direct  com- 
munication of  the  mood  of  personal  grief  that  underlay  his 
rapture  and  delight. 

i 

O  world!     O  life!     O  time! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 
No  more— Oh,  never  more! 

II 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more — Oh,  never  more ! 
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VII 

THE    DEFENCE    OF    POETRY 

One  prose  work  of  Shelley  deserves  signal  mention, 
namely  the  Defence  of  Poetry.  His  Letters  of  course  are 
of  the  utmost  interest,  and  are  indispensable  for  the  light 
which  they  shed  upon  his  life  and  opinions.  They  have 
the  additional  merit  of  being  written  in  a  style  which  is 
naturally  eloquent.  But  the  Defence  of  Poetry  is  unique 
in  the  modern  world  for  its  advocacy  of  poetry  as  a 
spiritual  force,  and  for  its  assertion  of  the  philosophic 
value  of  imaginative  writing.  It  was  written  in  February 
and  March,  1821,  when  the  Shelleys  were  at  Pisa;  conse- 
quently it  belongs  to  his  most  mature  and  best  period. 
It  took  shape  as  a  reply  to  The  Four  Ages  of  Poetry ,  a 
spirited  attack  on  modern  poetry  which  his  friend  Peacock 
(who  had  been  appointed  to  an  Assistantship  in  India 
House,  at  a  salary  of  £600,  early  in  1819)  had  written  and 
published  in  the  first  and  only  number  of  Ollier's  Literary 
Miscellany  in  1820. 

Peacock  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  an  individu- 
alist. He  had  spent  his  youth  in  desultory  study  and  in 
writing, — he  had  already  published  Headlong  Hall  and 
Nightmare  Abbey,  and  his  most  ambitious  poem  Rhodo- 
daphne.  He  had  lately  exchanged  his  bohemian  freedom 
for  the  discipline  of  the  desk.  His  Four  Ages  of  Poetry 
was  in  one  sense  the  valediction  of  a  newly-appointed  man 
of  affairs  to  poetry:  in  another  sense  it  was  Peacock's 
malediction  of  the  romantic  imagination  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Tom  Moore  and  Campbell,  and  his  satirical  fling  at  their 
success.  Peacock  loved  a  joke,  and  he  refuses  to  be  taken 
too  seriously;   but  he  was  quite  serious  in  the  expression 
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of  his  opinion  that  the  development  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  consequent  change  in  social  life  in  his  age,  called 
for  a  new  kind  of  poetry  in  harmony  with  contemporary 
philosophies  of  life  and  the  modern  outlook  on  the  world, 
rather  than  the  kind  of  poetry  which  was  new  at  that  time, 
— an  age  which  is  now  considered  as  'the  Romantic  Period' 
and  one  of  the  greatest  ages,  if  not  the.  greatest  age  of 
English  poetry :  but  productive  of  poetry  which,  to  Peacock, 
appeared  to  be  either  bankrupt  in  penetration  and  under- 
standing, and  reverting  therefore  to  barbaric  and  c  roman- 
tic '  subjects,  or  characterized  by  what  he  calls  '  the  whin- 
ing of  exaggerated  feeling.' 

Peacock's  thesis  is  that  both  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
modern  world  there  have  been  four  ages  of  poetry,  which 
he  calls  the  ages  of  iron,  gold,  silver  and  brass.  In  the 
ancient  world  the  division  is  clear.  The  age  of  iron  is  the 
age  of  bardic  songs,  of  which  Pindar's  odes  may  be  recog- 
nized as  the  perfection.  The  age  of  gold  is  the  period  of 
poetry  at  its  highest,  the  age  of  epic  and  drama,  when 
poetry  is  not  only  poetry  but  religion,  philosophy  and 
history  as  well, — the  age  of  Homer  and  Sophocles.  The 
age  of  silver  is  an  imitation  of  the  age  of  gold  in  a  more 
civilized,  in  a  more  rational  and  sceptical  age.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  poetry,  but  virtue  has  gone  out  of  it,  and 
perfection  of  form  is  accompanied  by  imitation  of  subject 
and  style.  It  is  the  age  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Juvenal. 
Lastly  follows  the  age  of  brass,  when  the  animating  virtue 
of  poetry  is  moribund.  Poetry  has  run  its  course,  and 
poets  can  do  nothing  more  than  hark  back  to  the  past. 
In  the  ancient  world  the  example  which  Peacock  gives  is 
the  Dionysiaca  of  Nonnus;  but  I  should  imagine  that 
Claudian,  and  the  stylistic  criticism  of  Demetrius  and 
Longinus  would  also  serve. 
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In  the  modern  world  the  age  of  iron  follows  the  Dark 
Ages.  It  is  the  age  of  Germanic  epic,  ballad,  and  the 
'  romance '  of  the  Latin  nations,  the  literature  of  the  age 
of  feudalism  and  faith.  The  age  of  gold  is  the  literature 
of  the  Renaissance  and  all  that  that  word  implies,  and  the 
names  which  Peacock  mentions  are  Ariosto  and  Shake- 
speare. Milton,  he  says,  stands  alone  between  the  ages  of 
gold  and  of  silver.  The  age  of  silver  is  the  age  of  reason 
and  scepticism,  the  age  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  ending  with 
Goldsmith,  Collins  and  Gray.  Cowper  points  the  way  to 
the  age  of  brass,  the  age  of  science,  political  economy  and 
democracy,  when  poetry  is  at  an  end,  for  '  poetry  cannot 
travel  out  of  the  regions  of  its  birth,  the  uncultivated  lands 
of  semi-civilized  men.'  Poetry  is  now  in  its  second  child- 
hood. 

Mr.  Scott  digs  up  the  poachers  and  cattle-stealers  of  the  ancient 
border.  Lord  Byron  cruizes  for  thieves  and  pirates  on  the  shores 
of  the  Morea  and  among  the  Greek  Islands.  Mr.  Southey  wades 
through  ponderous  volumes  of  travels  and  old  chronicles,  from 
which  he  carefully  selects  all  that  is  false,  useless,  and  absurd,  as 
being  essentially  poetical ;  and  when  he  has  a  commonplace  book 
full  of  monstrosities,  strings  them  into  an  epic.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
picks  up  village  legends  from  old  women  and  sextons ;  and  Mr. 
Coleridge,  to  the  valuable  information  acquired  from  similar 
sources,  superadds  the  dreams  of  crazy  theologians  and  the  mysti- 
cisms of  German  metaphysics,  and  favours  the  world  with  visions 
in  verse,  in  which  the  quadruple  elements  of  sexton,  old  woman, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Emanuel  Kant,  are  harmonized  into  a  delicious 
poetical  compound.  Mr.  Moore  presents  us  with  a  Persian,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  with  a  Pennsylvanian  tale,  both  formed  on  the  same 
principle  as  Mr.  Southey's  epics,  by  extracting  from  a  perfunctory 
and  desultory  perusal  of  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  all 
that  useful  investigation  would  not  seek  for,  and  that  common 
sense  would  reject. 

Here  lies  the  sting  of  course:  the  course  of  poetry  is 

done.  ' A  poet  in  our  times  is  a  semi-barbarian  in  a  civilized 
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community.  The  march  of  his  intellect  is  like  that  of  a 
crab,  backward.'  Poetry  is  no  longer  useful :  it  is  merely 
ornamental.  Civilization  has  come  with  its  '  mathemati- 
cians, astronomers,  chemists,  moralists,  metaphysicians, 
historians,  politicians,  and  political  economists,  who  have 
built  into  the  upper  air  of  intelligence  a  pyramid,  from  the 
summit  of  which  they  see  the  modern  Parnassus  far  beneath 
them,  and,  knowing  how  small  a  place  it  occupies  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  their  prospect,  smile  at  the  little 
ambition  and  the  circumscribed  perceptions  with  which  the 
drivellers  and  mountebanks  upon  it  are  contending  for  the 
poetical  palm  and  the  critical  chair.' 

The  Four  Ages  of  Poetry  was  an  elaborate  jest.  Pea- 
cock's novels  show  that  he  had  no  admiration  for  either 
economists  or  politicians,  and  that  he  misdoubted  both  '  the 
march  of  mind,'  and  progress  or  '  improvement  that  can 
be  measured  by  statistics.'  He  loved  poetry,  but  he  mis- 
trusted the  romantic  poets,  and  would  have  been  happier 
in  the  age  of  silver  than  in  the  age  of  brass.  And  in 
attacking  the  subjects  of  his  contemporaries  he  stumbled 
on  an  historical  fact  which  is  as  pregnant  as  evolution, 
namely  that  culture  is  a  spiritual  growth,  agd  that  poetry 
rises,  flourishes  and  dies  with  it.  Culture  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  by  culture  I  mean  the  bond  of  religion  and 
patriotism  with  their  concomitants,  morality  and  art,  social 
custom  and  law.  From  barbarism  as  the  state  of  a  people 
in  a  given  age;  a  culture  may  develop  and  grow  until  it 
reaches  its  perfection,  when  the  sanction  of  that  culture  is 
the  completeness  of  the  satisfaction  which  it  affords  to 
human  needs.  With  dissatisfaction  and  challenge  its  power 
declines.  Culture  no  longer  satisfies.  And  Peacock's  age, 
an  age  of  revolution  and  reaction,  an  age  of  scepticism  of 
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the  old  paths  and  burning  zeal  for  new  paths  in  politics, 
religion,  morality  and  economics,  was  an  age  when  the  old 
style  of  poetry  no  longer  sufficed.  '  New  paths '  was  the 
cry.  Peacock  profoundly  mistrusted  the  paths  chosen  by 
his  poetic  contemporaries.  He  loved  the  age  of  gold.  And 
because  he  loved  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  gold,  and  because 
enough  great  poetry  both  for  delight  and  for  study  is 
already  in  existence,  he  poured  scorn  on  the  romantic  sub- 
jects and  the  learned  annotations  of  his  contemporaries. 

To  Shelley,  Peacock's  essay  was  a  mistaken  and  danger- 
ous view  of  poetry.  He  loved  the  man.  Had  he  not  proved 
his  affection  by  his  gifts  ?  But  when  his  old  friend,  waxing 
independent  in  pocket,  became  heterodox  in  his  philosophy 
of  poetry,  it  was  time  to  speak  publicly.  Shelley  did  it  in  a 
characteristic  manner.  There  is  no  rebuke,  either  direct 
or  implied.  Writing  with  the  power  of  deep  enthusiasm, 
he  set  forth  his  own  ideas  of  poetry  in  the  hope  that  a  more 
exalted  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry  would  triumph  over  a 
historical  sketch  that  in  his  opinion  was  '  very  clever,  but, 
I  think,  very  false/  False  because,  in  Shelley's  opinion, 
Peacock  had  extended  his  denunciations  against  particular 
writers  to  an  anathema  against  poetry  in  the  modern 
world.  Shelley  read  Peacock's  , essay  first  in  Ollier's 
Miscellany  in  January,  1820,  as  his  letter  of  the  20th  to 
Oilier,  who  was  his  publisher,  shows.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  intervals  between  poetical  composition, — he 
was  at  Pisa  or  at  the  neighbouring  baths  of  San  Giuliano, 
where  The  Witch  of  Atlas  was  written,  and  at  the  Gis- 
borne's  house  in  Livorno  whence  the  Letter  to  Maria 
Gisborne — during  this  period,  the  year  of  The  Sensitive 
Plant,  The  Cloudy  To  a  Skylark,  and  the  Odes  To  Liberty 
and  To  Naples,  he  was  thinking  over  Peacock's  attitude  to 
poetry,  and  particularly  over  his  thesis  that  poetry  was  use- 
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less  in  the  modern  world  and  outmoded  by  the  economists 
and  scientists.  He  read  Plato's  dialogue  Ion  in  search  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  this  dialogue  of  the 
rhapsodist,  ignorant  of  Truth  in  the  Platonic  sense,  but 
inspired  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  Homer's  passion, 
whilst  it  contributed  little  to  Shelley's  thoughts  on  poetry, 
helped  him  to  clarify  his  aesthetic  ideas. 

The  Defence  of  Poetry  was  written  in  February  and 
March,  1821,  and  was  sent  to  Oilier  on  March  20.  It  is 
only  a  fragment.  Shelley  called  it  '  Part  I,'  and  proposed 
to  add  two  other  parts  in  later  numbers  of  the  Miscellany, 
But  fate  was  unkind.  Ollier's  venture  began  and  ceased 
with  the  number  which  had  contained  Peacock's  Four 
Ages,  and  the  manuscript  was  transferred  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  or  rather  to  his  brother  John,  for  publication  in  the 
journal  conceived  by  Shelley,  sponsored  by  Byron  and 
edited  by  Leigh  Hunt,  called  The  Liberal.  The  Liberal 
ran  for  four  numbers  only  and  then  died.  Byron  could 
not  tolerate  Leigh  Hunt.  Shelley's  death  in  July,  1822, 
which  to-day  would  have  been  an  argument  for  early 
publication,  did  not  urge  Hunt  to  publish  an  essay  written 
as  a  reply  to  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  a  defunct 
magazine.  Consequently  Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry  did 
not  see  the  light  until  1840,  when  Shelley's  Essays,  Letters 
from  Abroad,  Translations  and  Fragments,  were  published 
in  two  volumes  by  Mary  Shelley.  Hunt  had  prepared 
Shelley's  manuscript  for  publication  in  The  Liberal  by 
striking  out  the  allusions  to  Peacock  and  his  Four  Ages. 
Mary  Shelley  printed  the  manuscript  as  she  received  it 
from  John  Hunt.  As  Peacock  said,  the  Defence  of  Poetry 
'  is  a  defence  without  an  attack.' 

Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry  is  a  defence  of  the  office 
of  the  poet,  and  of  poetry  as  a  natural  activity  of  the  mind, 
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— the  activity  which  we  call  imagination.  Shelley  does  not 
attempt  to  answer  or  to  refute  Peacock's  philosophy  of 
history.  His  view  seems  to  be  rather  that  in  every  age  the 
poet  is  an  interpreter,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the  poet 
depends  not  on  his  age,  but  on  his  genius.  In  other  words, 
the  dearth  of  great  poets  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  age  of  reason,  but  of  genius.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  view  is  just.  It  is  certainly  true  of  the  great 
periods  of  poetry.  The  greatest  Greek  or  Elizabethan 
dramatist  is  the  one  out  of  many,  who  had  the  greatest 
genius.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  arid  periods.  The  greatest 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  of  the  eighteenth  is  not  so 
great  as  Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  not  only 
because  he  lacked  a  more  abundant  genius,  but  because 
environment,  and  the  life  and  tendency  of  the  age,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  genius. 

Shelley  defines  poetry  as  '  the  expression  of  the  imagina- 
tion.' It  is,  he  says,  an  instinct  which  belonged  naturally 
to  the  childhood  of  the  race  when  the  language  of  mankind 
was  naturally  metaphorical.  In  the  beginning,  poets  did 
not  write  merely  to  give  pleasure:  they  were  lawgivers 
and  prophets.  But  the  word  '  poetry '  is  now  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  mean  verse.  This  is  an  error. 
Poetry  may  be  written  in  prose.  '  Plato  was  essentially 
a  poet, — the  truth  and  splendour  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
melody  of  his  language,  are  the  most  intense  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  .  .  .  Lord  Bacon  was  a  poet.  His 
language  has  a  sweet  and  majestic  rhythm  which  satisfies 
the  sense,  no  less  than  the  almost  superhuman  wisdom  of 
his  philosophy  satisfies  the  intellect.'  Poetry  is  also 
philosophy,  he  adds.  Shakespeare,  Dante  and  Milton  are 
not  merely  poets :  they  are  also  great  philosophers.  Poetry 
may  be  fiction,  too.   Even  the  great  historians,  who  com- 
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municate  facts  by  imagination,  are  poets.  In  other  words, 
poetry  is  imaginative  literature. 

The  effect  of  poetry  upon  mankind  is  cumulative.  A 
poet  does  not  arrive  in  his  lifetime  at  the  fulness  of  his 
fame.  His  fame  is  derived  from  the  pleasure  communi- 
cated to  generation  after  generation  of  men  of  similar 
understanding.  Poetry  is  a  solace  to  the  poet,  who  may 
be  misunderstood  in  his  own  age.  'A  poet  is  a  nightingale, 
who  sits  in  darkness  and  sings  to  cheer  his  own  solitude 
with  sweet  sounds.'  Further,  poetry  is  an  instrument  of 
moral  teaching.  For  the  actuating  force  of  morality,  says 
Shelley,  is  love,  or  benevolence,  which  is  a  product  of 
imagination  and  of  imaginative  literature.  Poets  some- 
times have  erred  in  advocating  the  moral  aims  of  their 
times,  which  are  temporary  (as,  for  example,  puritanism  in 
England  or  prohibition  in  America)  whereas  true  morality 
is  eternal;  but  this  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  poetry  from  civilization. 

Then  follows  a  brief  and  perfunctory  historical  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  poetry.  Homer  was  followed  by  the 
Greek  dramatic  poets,  who  were  the  expression  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness  of  their  age.  The  Greek 
Bucolic  poets  were  the  last  of  their  race.  Poetry  fled  at  the 
approach  of  corruption,  and  appeared  again  in  Rome. 
There  is  greatness  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age ;  but 
here  poetry  followed,  rather  than  created,  civilization, 
which  was  based  not  on  Roman,  but  on  Greek  culture. 
'  The  true  poetry  of  Rome  lived  in  its  institutions/  With 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  poetry  might  have  died 
but  for  Christianity.  The  poetry  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  blende*!  with  the  chivalry  of  Rome's  Celtic  (he 
means  Teutonic)  conquerors  to  create  the  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  modern  world ;  and  Dante,  Ariosto, 
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Tasso,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Calderon,  Rousseau  and  the 
writers  of  the  Romantic  movement  '  have  celebrated  the 
dominion  of  love/ 

In  this  section  Shelley  makes  no  attempt  to  answer 
Peacock's  philosophy  of  history.  He  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  age  of  gold  and  the  age  of  brass.  But 
in  the  next  he  answers  Peacock's  thesis,  which  is  that 
poetry  belongs  to  the  development  of  our  culture,  and  that 
in  the  subsequent  age  of  civilization  men  are  indifferent  to 
poetry,  because  imagination  is  superseded  by  reason.  The 
promoters  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
— the  political  economists  and  sceptics, — says  Shelley, 
have  their  place  in  society.  It  is  theirs  to  endeavour  to 
improve  the  lot  of  mankind  by  creating  security  and  by 
banishing  superstition;  but  let  them  beware  of  defacing 
'  the  eternal  truths  charactered  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men/  and  let  them  beware  also  of  widening  the  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor.  If  pleasure  be  the  aim  of  human  action, 
poetry  can  produce  it,  no  less  than  reason  can  recom- 
mend it.  Locke,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
were  great  enlighteners  of  mankind,  but  the  greatness  of 
their  work  was  nothing  to  that  accomplished  by  the  poets. 
Imagine  the  moral  condition  of  a  world  without  poets! 
It  is  not  that  we  have  too  much  poetry  already:  it  is 
rather  that  we  have  more  scientific  and  economic  know- 
ledge than  we  know  how  to  use.  '  Our  calculations  have 
outrun  conception:  we  have  eaten  more  than  we  can 
digest.' 

Here  is  a  contribution  of  first  importance.  Shelley 
points  out,  and  was  the  first  to  point  out,  that  knowledge  is 
accumulating  and  civilization  developing  in  the  modern 
world  more  quickly  than  wisdom:  and  unless  the  moral 
nature  of  man  can  keep  pace  with  his  intellect,  misery  may 
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ensue.  In  a  period  of  progress  man  creates  problems 
faster  than  he  can  solve  them.  (Man  may,  we  may  add, 
— as  has  often  been  pointed  out, — fall  a  victim  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  very  machines  which  his  reason  has 
invented. )  In  such  a  period,  poetry  is  not  only  necessary : 
it  is  imperative !  For  in  poetry  there  is  something  divine. 
It  is  the  soul  of  virtue  and  love,  patriotism  and  friendship. 
It  brings  to  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  immortality 
'  light  and  fire  from  those  eternal  regions  where  the  owl- 
winged  faculty  of  calculation  dare  not  ever  soar.'  Poetry  is 
intuitive.  Poetry  is  inspired.  Poetry  is  an  avenue  to  the 
infinite.    In  Shelley's  words  : 

Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all  that  is  best  and  most  beautiful 
in  the  world;  it  arrests  the  vanishing  apparitions  which  haunt  the 
interlunations  of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  language  or  in  form, 
sends  them  forth  among  mankind,  bearing  sweet  news  of  kindred 
joy  to  those  with  whom  their  sisters  abide, — abide,  because  there 
is  no  portal  of  expression  from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they 
inhabit  into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetry  redeems  from  decay 
the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man. 

Poetry  turns  all  things  to  loveliness :  it  exalts  the  beauty  of 
that  which  is  most  beautiful,  and  it  adds  beauty  to  that  which  is 
most  deformed ;  it  marries  exultation  and  horror,  grief  and  pleasure, 
eternity  and  change ;  ~it  subdues  to  union,  under  its  light  yoke,  all 
irreconcilable  things.  It  transmutes  all  that  it  touches,  and  every 
form  moving  within  the  radiance  of  its  presence  is  changed  by 
wondrous  sympathy  to  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  which  it 
breathes :  its  secret  alchemy  turns  to  potable  gold  the  poisonous 
waters  which  flow  from  death  through  life;  it  strips  the  veil  of 
familiarity  from  the  world,  and  lays  bare  the  naked  and  sleeping 
beauty,  which  is  the  spirit  of  its  forms. 

In  other  words,  in  a  world  where  poetry  was  really  a 

part  of  common  life,  there  would  be  neither  churls  nor 

Babbitts;   for  poetry  makes  men  lovers  of  beauty,  gentle 

and  wise.     It  is  the  absence  of  taste  for  poetry  which 
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makes  civilization  a  harsh  struggle  for  existence  in  which 
material  wealth  is  the  measure  of  man. 

VIII 
LOVE 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  Shelley's  Defence  of 
Poetry.  It  is  one  of  those  essays  which,  by  the  splendour 
of  its  language  and  by  the  loftiness  of  its  argument,  makes 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  Three  lines  of  argument 
are  offered  in  answer  to  Peacock.  The  first  extends  the 
bounds  of  poetry  from  verse  to  imaginative  literature. 
Rightly,  I  think.  But  by  doing  this,  Shelley  avoids  meet- 
ing Peacock  on  his  own  ground.  When  Peacock  spoke  of 
poetry,  he  meant  verse.  Peacock's  contention  that  as 
civilization  advances,  verse  declines  in  quality  because  the 
best  minds  are  scientific  in  outlook,  is  unfortunately  true. 
But  if  poetry  is  allowed  to  mean  imaginative  literature  in 
general,  it  is  obvious  that  civilization  can  tolerate  and  even 
enjoy  it ;  if  not  as  inspired  writing,  at  least  as  an  escape 
from  the  muddle  of  life  and  the  sordidness  of  industrial 
civilization.  As  an  argument,  this  extension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  poetry  by  Shelley  is  unfair.  To  use  it  is  to  alter 
the  rules  of  the  debate  without  permission. 

The  second  line  of  the  argument  is  stronger.  Peacock 
had  said  that  verse  has  declined  before  the  enthronization 
of  human  reason  and  the  rise  of  the  sciences.  Shelley 
answers  that  we  have  more  scientific  knowledge  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  Poecical  knowledge  is  simple 
pleasure,  leading  to  wisdom  and  virtue.  Scientific  know- 
ledge is  not  simple  pleasure,  and  none  knows  whither  it 
will  lead.  The  fact  is  not  that  poets  are  anachronisms  in 
a  world  of  science :  rather  is  it  that  scientists  are  uncon- 
sciously a  menace  to  human  happiness.     This  is  a  neat 
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tit-for-tat,  and  it  bears  the  appearance  of  truth.  The 
gigantic  buildings  of  the  megapolitan  age;  the  engines  of 
war,  from  the  battleship  and  big  gun  to  the  submarine, 
from  tank  to  airplane,  from  poison-gas  to  flame-thrower; 
the  wrack  and  devastation  of  the  '  great '  industrial  city 
with  its  factories  and  smoke,  workmen's  dwellings  and 
slums,  blasted  countryside  and  befouled  streams,  over- 
production, under-consumption  and  the  dole;  what  arc 
they  but  the  proof  of  Shelley's  argument?  The  exploita- 
tion of  science  creates  problems  more  quickly  than  science 
can  solve  them !  Granted !  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an 
argument  against  '  progress,'  and  '  progress  '  appears  to  be 
sacrosanct.  Why?  God  alone  knows.  If  man  could  have 
chosen  after  the  event,  would  he  not  have  been  content 
with  his  horse  and  water-power,  with  simple  houses  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  with  bows  and  arrows  ?  But  man  can 
only  choose  before,  not  after;  and  he  cannot  go  back. 
Man  is  moving  down  a  street  with  one-way  traffic.  Science 
may  have  been  a  curse  to  man:  but  we  still  continue  to 
admire  and  encourage  the  enterprising  men  who  exploit 
the  scientists.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  largely 
their  muddle,  and  yet  none  has  written  a  Defence  of 
Science.  Science  is  not  yet  even  on  the  defensive.  So 
that  Shelley's  argument,  though  true,  is  useless  in  an  age 
of  science  and  progress.  The  sword  is  temporarily  be- 
witched:   it  does  not  bite. 

His  third  line  of  argument  is  unanswerable,  and  a  scien- 
tific age  considers  it  no  argument  at  all.  It  is  briefly  that 
poetry  is  an.  inspiration  from  the  spiritual  world  of  good- 
ness, truth  and  beauty.  Poetry  is  spiritual  intuition  and 
a  revelation  of  the  infinite.  This  is  asserted  again  and 
again  by  Shelley  in  language  that  is  forceful  and  eloquent, 
but  no  proof  is  made,  and  no  disproof  can  be  offered.   You 
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either  incline  to  this  view,  which  has  been  held  by  Plato 
and  Goethe,  or  you  believe  that  poetry  is  just  a  weaving 
of  words  into  a  form  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
mortal  mind  of  man,  and  nothing  beyond.  This  argument 
is  not  a  rational  argument.  It  lies  beyond  reason  in  the 
realm  of  intuition,  if  not  indeed  in  the  province  of  theo- 
logy. Speaking  personally,  I  believe  in  intuition  and 
inspiration,  because  I  believe  in  God.  If  it  be  the  nature 
of  God  to  communicate  with  man,  how  otherwise  can  it 
be  done  ?  But  I  do  not  think  that  great  poetry  is  the  only 
medium  of  divine  inspiration;  and  I  think  also  that  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  is  uninspired,  and  that  its  pseudo- 
inspiration 'does  not  bear  the  tone  and  accent  of  reason, 
human  or  divine. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Shelley's  intuition  that  '  the  great 
secret  of  morals  is  love/  for  instance,  is  a  reasonable 
notion.  Duty  is  a  more  reliable,  and  therefore  a  better 
actuating  force.  Love  is  a  fickle  guide,  which  often  tires 
before  the  task  is  done.  Love  conducted  Shelley  over  a 
strange  and  rather  humorous  path  in  his  brief  career. 
That  visit  to  Ireland  to  break  the  tyrant's  chains!  Har- 
riet !  One  might  continue,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  kind, 
for  Shelley  was  very  young.  He  was  obsessed  by  the 
doctrine  that  conduct  is  only  moral  when  it  is  actuated 
by  love.  One  meets  it  again  and  again  in  his  poems  and 
in  his  prose.  In  Prometheus  Unbound,  for  example.  If 
love  were  the  mainspring  of  human  action,  all  would  be 
well.  The  world  would  change  from  a  conspiracy  of 
oppression  and  tyranny  to  a  heaven  on  earth.  But  would 
it?  There  have  been  times  in  human  history  when  soft- 
hearted saints  have  ruled,  and  the  striking  characteristic 
of  those  times  is  that  they  have  been  not  better,  but  worse 
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than  when  hard-headed  sinners  have  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.  And  if  Parliament  or  Soviet  or  Committee 
could  be  filled  in  future  with  nothing  but  idealists  and 
lovers,  do  you  think  that  the  world  would  be  a  better  place  ? 
Personally,  I  have  grave  doubts.  Because  I  think  that 
idealists  and  lovers,  like  the  scientists,  raise  more  prob- 
lems than  they  can  solve.  With  all  its  limitations,  I  take 
my  stand  on  common-sense.  The  problems  of  life  can 
only  be  decided  temporarily  by  reason  and  goodwill. 

Shelley  has  left  us  an  essay  On  Love.  In  it  he  defines 
love  as  '  that  powerful  attraction  towards  all  that  we  con- 
ceive, or  fear,  or  hope  beyond  ourselves.'  It  is  '  the  bond 
and  sanction  which  connects  not  only  man  with  man,  but 
with  everything  which  exists/  In  other  words,  love  is 
religion :  which  does  not  tell  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
already  know.  The  matter  is  more  closely  defined  in  his 
Essay  on  Christianity.  In  this  he  takes  a  view  which  an 
educated  Greek  gentleman  of  the  first  century  A.D.  might 
have  taken,  who  had  come  in  contact  with  Christianity  as 
an  enquiring  intellectual,  a  member  of  the  intelligentsia 
of  the  times,  rather  than  as  a  seeker  after  holiness,  such  as 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  early  churches.  Is  is  an 
aspect  of  Christianity  with  which  Tolstoy  has  made  us 
familiar, — a  Christianity  without  an  organization  to  dis- 
pense it,  Christianity  without  the  Church.  Jesus  Christ 
taught  men,  says  Shelley,  the  true  nature  of  God,  a  Bene- 
ficent Power  who  is  the  oversoul  of  man's  existence  and 
who  is  apprehended  only  by  men  of  pure  and  gentle 
heart.  In  the  nature  of  God  there  is  no  poetic  justice. 
He  does  not  interfere  in  the  life  of  the  universe  to  reward 
the  virtuous  and  punish  the  wicked.  Virtue  is  merely  its 
own  reward.     Revenge  and  retaliation  for  wrong  are  a 
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sin  and  a  crime.  Even  God  does  not  punish  sinners  in 
Hell,  says  Shelley.  If  Jesus  said  He  did,  it  is  owing  to 
the  mistake  or  the  imperfection  of  His  biographers. 
Christianity,  then,  is  benevolence, — a  compassion  which 
will  lead  to  the  equality  of  mankind.  It  is  our  duty  to 
love  not  only  parents,  wife  and  children,  but  every  indi- 
vidual of  mankind.  This  will  mean  universal  simplicity 
of  life,  and  perhaps  poverty;  but  the  material  advantages 
of  property  are  only  a  means  to  freedom  and  wisdom,  and 
ought  only  to  be  valued  in  so  far  as  they  extend  to  all. 
All  men  should  live  simple  and  happily.  Universal  bene- 
volence should  supersede  the  need  of  government,  which 
is  the  badge  of  man's  depravity.  The  moral  improvement 
of  mankind  will  result  in  equality  of  wealth  and  status.  .  .  . 
The  rest  is  wanting;  but  we  have  enough.  It  is  clear 
that,  to  Shelley,  love  meant  benevolence  and  compassion — 
excellent  virtues  both.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  Shel- 
ley's doctrine  shrank  from  a  genuine  inquiry  into  human 
nature  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is ;  and  from  the  inherited 
experience  of  mankind  which  is  common-sense,  as  from 
something  too  base  to  defile  himself  with.  This  complete 
dissociation  from  human  nature  cannot  be  defended. 
Personal  property  is  a  very  ancient  institution.  The 
earliest  human  beings  had  in  all  probability  a  property  in 
their  food,  and  in  their  weapons  for  getting  it.  Even  the 
ape  will  squat  upon  his  bunch  of  bananas  and  will  punish 
the  bold,  bad  ape  who  attempts  to  rob  him.  Simplicity  of 
life  is  noble  when  coupled  with  benevolence.  But  any 
philosophy  of  life  which  is  so  ideal  as  to  exclude  the 
inherited  instincts  for  property  and  individualism  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  otherworldly  as  to  be  false  to  the  facts  of  life. 
I  cannot  attack  Shelley's  views.     I  admire  his  trust  in 
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human  nature.  But  I  do  not  think  his  principles  are  pos- 
sible :  perhaps  they  are  not  even  desirable.  In  a  world  of 
men  of  like  views, — in  a  world  of  Tolstoyan  Christians,  for 
example, — they  might  be  eccentric  but  admirable;  but  in 
the  human  world  as  it  is,  they  are  not  wise,  but  foolish. 
The  price  of  human  happiness  is  not  benevolence.  The 
price  of  happiness  is  the  use  of  common-sense.  Equality 
would  not  make  for  permanent  happiness.  The  price  of 
equality  is  tyranny. 

The  cure  for  misery  is  not  animal  equality,  but  know- 
ledge of  how  to  live.  How  this  is  to  be  taught  is  a  great 
problem.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  retain  the  per- 
fection of  any  system,  if  men  would  agree  to  check  pro- 
gress, avoid  war,  curb  extravagance  and  relieve  poverty. 
But  our  age  is  crazy  about  progress  and  invention.  Know- 
ledge has  progressed  faster  than  human  wisdom.  Com- 
mon-sense cannot  lead:  it  can  only  follow  panting  after. 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  love  or  benevolence  or 
compassion,  call  it  what  you  will,  is,  by  itself,  a  cure  for 
all  the  ills  of  life.     I  admire  common-sense  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  certainly  think  that  benevolence  is 
an  excellent  virtue,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  right  to  cultivate 
that  virtue  in  the  large  and  small  affairs  of  life.  But 
benevolence  seems  to  me  to  be  a  virtue  of  the  individual 
rather  than  of  mankind  in  the  mass.  If  mankind  were 
few  in  numbers,  if  machines  were  simple,  if  there  were  no 
great  cities,  the  way  would  be  easier ;  but  the  multitude 
of  populace,  nationalism,  and  the  magnitude  and  multi- 
plicity of  nations  complicate  matters.  Man  cannot  go 
back:  destiny  forces  him  onwards.  I  admire  Shelley  as 
a  poet,  as  a  saint,  almost,  of  benevolent  anarchism;  but 
as  a  practical  guide  to  life  that  must  be  lived  in  this  pre- 
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sent  world,  no !  As  a  teacher  of  ideals  that  must  always 
be  present  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  yes !  But  life  is  much 
more  complicated  than  Shelley, — that  strange  blend  of 
intelligence  and  unworldliness, — imagined.  And  the  virtue 
which  he  insisted  upon,  whilst  excellent  as  a  private  virtue, 
is  impossible  as  a  public  virtue  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
by  the  governments  which  he  so  much  hated.  Govern- 
ments are  perhaps  all  that  he  thought  and  said  they  were. 
Perhaps  everything  is  true  of  governments,  because  they 
are  composed  of  men.  Injustice  and  oppression  there  may 
be :  but  at  least  the  calculated  injustice  of  government  is 
preferable  to  the  benevolent  injustice  of  anarchy.  Under 
a  government,  at  least  you  know  where  you  stand.  In 
anarchy,  where  are  you? 

It  may  yet  be  that  some  government,  wisely  planning 
the  hours  and  conditions  of  labour,  wisely  organizing  the 
relations  of  supervisor  and  supervised,  wisely  regulating 
the  production  of  machines,  wisely  checking  the  balance  of 
imports  and  exports,  may  bring  benevolence  and  some- 
thing approaching  pecuniary  equality  to  mankind;  but  it 
will  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  human  reason,  and  not  by 
the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  love,  acting  impulsively  and 
without  forethought :  it  will  be  done  by  the  benevolent  use 
of  common-sense. 

IX 
THE    PISA    CIRCLE 

Meanwhile,  he  acquired  a  circle  of  intimate  friends. 
After  a  year  of  solitary  life,  he  was  forced  again  to  become 
a  social  being.  In  October,  1820,  his  former  schoolfellow, 
Thomas  Medwin,  arrived.  He  had  not  seen  Shelley  since 
he  had  lent  him,  nine  years  before,  money  with  which  to 
elope  with  Harriet  Westbrook. 
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He  found  Shelley  fresh  and  youthful,  but  short-sighted 
and  bent  with  a  scholar's  stoop.  A  few  months  later,  in 
January  1821,  Medwin's  friends,  Edward  and  Jane  Wil- 
liams, came  and  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  Pisa.  Like 
Medwin,  Williams  was  an  officer  retired  on  half-pay. 
Shelley's  first  impression  of  Mrs.  Williams  was  that  she 
was  '  an  extremely  pretty  and  gentle  woman,  apparently 
not  very  clever.'  Under  Shelley's  influence,  both  Medwin 
and  Williams  began  to  write.  Shelley's  political  enthusiasm 
was  now  stirred  by  the  advent  of  an  exiled  Greek  prince 
in  a  turban,  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  who  departed  in 
April,  amidst  general  enthusiasm,  to  take  part  in  the  Greek 
war  of  liberation.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  Mavro- 
cordato and  the  Greek  revolt  that  Shelley  wrote  Hellas, 
worthless  as  drama,  but  immortal  for  the  .beauty  of  its 
final  chorus: 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 

Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

In  August,  1821,  Shelley  visited  Byron  in  Ravenna. 
Byron's  innamorata,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  and  her  rela- 
tives, had  just  been  exiled  from  Papal  territory.  Byron 
resolved  to  remove  with  them  to  Pisa.  Together  Shelley 
and  Byron  projected  a  new  quarterly  review,  The  Liberal, 
which  was  to  be  financed  by  Byron.  Shelley  invited  Leigh 
Hunt  to  come  to  Pisa  and  act  as  its  editor.  Hunt,  he 
knew,  was  in  debt.  Shelley  believed  that  the  profits  of 
this  new  review  would  allow  Hunt  and  his  family  a  much 
more  generous  life  in  Italy  than  in  London,  and  that  the 
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Italian  climate  would  benefit  the  health  of  his  wife.  He 
did  not  know,  no  one  knew  then,  that  both  Hunt's  poverty 
and  Marianne  Hunt's  ill-health  were  largely  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Hunt  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  he 
did  not  reach  Italy  until  July,  1822. 

In  November,  1821,  Byron  came  to  Pisa  with  his  Italian 
mistress  and  his  household  of  associates,  and  settled  in  the 
Lanfranchi  Palace  on  the  Lung'  Arno.  Though  Shelley 
was  often  misled  by  prejudice,  he  was  under  no  illusion 
as  to  the  character  of  Byron.  Mary  hated  him.  Shelley 
was  comparatively  poor,  largely  owing  to  his  generosity 
to  the  insatiable  Godwin  and  to  Leigh  Hunt.  Byron  had, 
it  seemed  to  Shelley,  an  income  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  a  year.  Shelley's  readers  were  few.  Byron's 
poems  were  popular.  Byron's  profligacy  nauseated  Shel- 
ley, as  his  hypocrisy  and  hardness  outraged  Mary.  But 
the  friendship  was  maintained,  firstly  in  the  interests  of 
Miss  Clairmont's  child,  Allegra,  whom  the  Shelleys  wished 
to  retrieve  from  his  power,  and  later  for  the  sake  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  By  the  spring,  Shelley  found  intolerable  '  the 
close  and  exclusive  intimacy '  of  Byron's  friendship,  as 
he  had  found  so  many  other  friendships  and  localities 
intolerable.  Byron  made  him  feel  his  inferiority  in  rank 
and  wealth,  and  naturally  he  hated  the  patronage.  Byron, 
too,  crushed  him  with  his  hospitality  and  his  many  friends. 
Shelley  was  relieved  when,  in  April,  1822,  Byron  betook 
himself  to  Livorno  for  the  yachting  which  was  to  be 
enjoyed  there.  Yet  he  admired  Byron's  poetry.  He 
thought  Cain  the  finest  poem  since  Paradise  Lost. 

A  little  later  than  Byron,  in  January,  1822,  Edward  John 
Trelawny  appeared  on  the  now  populous  scene.  Trelawny 
was    primarily    the    friend    of    Medwin    and    Williams, 
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but  he  soon  became  intimate  with  both  the  poets.  A 
giant  in  frame,  brave  as  a  lion,  adventurer  by  disposi- 
tion, sailor  by  profession,  he  was  in  any  group  of  society 
a  remarkable  man.  Byron  made  him  the  captain  of  his 
yacht,  a  splendid  schooner  called  the  Bolivar.  Shelley 
described  him  as  '  a  wild  but  kind-hearted  seaman/  Tre- 
lawny  greatly  admired  Shelley's  charm.  '  To  form  a 
just  idea  of  his  poetry/  he  said,  '  you  should  have  wit- 
nessed his  daily  life;  his  words  and  actions  best  illus- 
trated his  writings.  .  .  .  The  truth  was,  Shelley  loved 
everything  better  than  himself.' 

With  the  advent  of  Edward  Ellerker  Williams,  Shelley 
saw  less  of  Byron  and  his  billiard-table.  He  studied  or 
wrote  in  the  mornings,  went  boating  on  the  Arno  or 
walked  in  the  pine-woods  in  the  afternoons,  and  read 
light  literature  or  heard  music  from  Jane  Williams  in  the 
evening.  Shelley  loathed  polite  society  in  the  fashionable 
and  conventional  meaning  of  the  word.  He  lived  in  the 
simplest  fashion,  and  spent  little  upon  his  personal  needs. 

Yet  he  was  not  happy.  And  with  the  passing  of  the 
years,  it  became  apparent  that  Mary,  though  more  intel- 
ligent and  more  intellectual  than  his  first  wife,  was  deve- 
loping exactly  the  same  conventionality.  Was  it  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  married  woman  to  occupy  a 
niche  in  her  own  circle  of  society?  Or  was  it  that  the 
reiteration  of  Shelley's  republican  opinions  and  free- 
thought  led  to  a  reaction  from  them?  Mary  Shelley  was 
still  fair,  with  calm,  grey  eyes.  She  had  developed  into  a 
gentle  creature,  studious  by  nature,  happy  amongst  com- 
panions, but  miserable  and  peevish  when  alone.  As  she 
grew  older  she  rejected  Shelley's  professed  free-thought, 
if  indeed  she  ever  truly  accepted  it;  she  attended  church, 
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and  developed  orthodox  beliefs.  She  had  heard  of  the 
unhappiness  which  had  pursued  the  unconventional 
opinions  of  her  mother,  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  She  was 
experiencing  at  this  time  the  bitterness  and  malice  of  the 
grasping  poverty  which  had  haunted  the  footsteps  of  her 
perfectionist  father,  William  Godwin.  She  made  a  truce 
with  revolutionary  opinions,  and  refused  to  fly  freedom's 
flag  against  the  wind.  That  is  a  characteristic  story  which 
Matthew  Arnold  tells  of  her  only  a  few  years  later.  She 
was  thinking  of  a  school  for  her  only  surviving  child, 
Percy,  and  when  discussing  Sir  Timothy's  preference, 
Eton,  with  a  friend,  this  lady  emphasized  that  Percy  should 
be  sent  '  somewhere  where  they  will  teach  him  to  think 
for  himself/ 

'Teach  him  to  think  for  himself,  did  you  say?'  she 
exclaimed.  '  Good  gracious !  teach  him  rather  to  think 
like  other  people.' 

Shelley  viewed  the  change  in  her  with  impatience.  He 
never  faltered  in  his  revolutionary  creed.  He  made  no 
change  in  his  careless,  unconventional  habits.  He  shrank 
from  public  notice  and  regard.  He  desired  to  be  left  in 
peace.  How  could  he  alter  his  life  and  remain  a  poet? 
He  valued  his  freedom  more  than  anything  in  the  world. 
There  was  friction  in  the  Shelley  household  at  Tre  Palazzi, 
349  Lung'  Arno,  Pisa.  Claire  Clairmont  had  left  to  take 
a  situation  as  governess  in  Florence  in  October,  1820.  As 
Mary  Shelley  developed  through  conventionality  to  prim- 
ness,— primness  at  twenty-four! — and  as  the  romance  of 
their  falling  in  love  and  their  elopement  faded  into  the 
past,  to  which  belonged  so  much  unhappiness  and  so  much 
bitterness,  so  Shelley  found  more  and  more  pleasure  in 
solitude,  and  in  life  freed  from  all  the  conventions  of  the 
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polite  and  fashionable  world.  His  politeness  was  the 
natural  gentleness  and  unselfishness  of  the  unselfish,  not 
the  polite  formality  of  the  world.  There  were  reproaches 
and  displays  of  temper.  At  times,  Mary  irritated  and 
vexed  him.  All  her  attempts  to  wean  him  from  solitude, 
and  to  make  him  find  pleasure  in  society,  failed  miserably. 
The  '  Serpent/  as  Byron  called  him,  was  shut  out  from 
Paradise. 

This  estrangement,  for  such  it  was,  was  made  more 
acute  by  Shelley's  passions  for  other  women.  He  never 
consciously  wooed  another  woman.  The  memory  of  Har- 
riet's tragic  death  and  the  subsequent  separation  from  his 
first  two  children  was  an  ever-present  grief.  He  could 
endure  the  penalty  of  his  '  cold  home,'  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  falling  in  love.  In  the  winter  of  1820-1821 
he  was  introduced  by  an  Italian  friend,  Francesco  Pac- 
chiani,  to  Emilia  Viviani,  a  beautiful  pupil  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Anne,  at  Pisa.  She  was  lovely  as  a  Greek  muse. 
Shelley's  natural  benevolence  towards  victims  of  parental 
tyranny  was  again  roused.  He  soothed  his  pity  with  the 
delusion  that  he  could  make  the  burden  of  her  captivity 
lighter  by  demonstrating  to  her  the  interest  which  she  had 
awakened  in  him.  As  Hogg  had  once  written  to  warn 
him  against  love  for  Harriet,  so  now  Claire  Clairmont 
wrote  to  warn  him  against  love  for  Emilia.  But  he  needed 
no  warning.  He  knew  the  inevitable  consequences.  He 
considered  that  portion  of  his  nature,  he  wrote  to  Charles 
Oilier,  'already  dead/ 

The  result,  therefore,  was  not  an  elopement,  but 
Epipsychidion.  Shelley  wisely  declined  to  publish 
Epipsychidion  over  his  own  name.  He  fathered  it  on  an 
anonymous  Englishman,  who  was  said  to  have  died    at 
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Florence.  It  is  a  declaration  of  love,  noble  and  impas- 
sioned, but  nevertheless  carnal,  in  which  he  associated 
Emilia  with  his  ideal  of  perfect  womanhood.  He  calls  her 
Seraph  of  Heaven,  Star  above  the  Storm,  Harmony  of 
Nature's  Art,  Youth's  Vision  made  perfect,  Spouse,  Sis- 
ter, Angel,  Pilot  of  his  fate, — and  other  impassioned 
names.  He  declares  once  again  his  belief  in  the  ideal  of 
the  utter  freedom  of  human  love.  He  asserts  the  hunger 
of  his  soul  for  love,  and  likens  his  wife  to  the  moon,  and 
Emilia  to  the  sun.    He  invites  her  to  fly  with  him,  chastely : 

To  whatso'er  of  dull  mortality 

Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  still, 

— to  the  isles  of  Greece,  there  to  enjoy  an  imaginary  con- 
jugal felicity  in  an  earthly  paradise.  It  is  a  pity  that  his- 
tory has  preserved  no  record  of  Emilia  Viviani's  feelings 
when  she  received  in  the  convent  this  unconventional 
poem. 

The  hour  is  come: — 'the  destined  star  has  risen 

Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 

The  walls  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick  set 

The  sentinels — but  true  Love  never  yet 

Was  thus  constrained:    it  overleaps  all  fence: 

Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 

Piercing  its  continents ;    like  Heaven's  free  breath, 

Which  he  who  grasps  can  hold  not;    liker  Death, 

Who  rides  upon  a  thought,  and  makes  his  way 

Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the  array 

Of  arms :    more  strength  has  Love  than  he  or  they ; 

For  it  can  burst  his  charnel,  and  make  free 

The  limbs  in  chains,  the  heart  in  agony, 

The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 

Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  the  harbour  now, 
A  wind  is  hovering  o'er  the  mountain's  brow; 
There  is  a  path  on  the  sea's  azure  floor, 
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No  keel  has  ever  ploughed  that  path  before; 
The  halcyons  brood  around  the  foamless  isles ; 
The  treacherous  Ocean  has  forsworn  its  wiles ; 
The  merry  mariners  are  bold  and  free : 
Say,  my  heart's  sister,  wilt  thou  sail  with  me? 

Epipsychidion  is  ardent  in  its  passionate  declaration 
of  love,  but  Shelley  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  be  a  poem 
of  the  same  ideal  sentiment  as  Dante's  Vita  Nuova.  Emily 
was  to  be  to  Shelley  as  Beatrice  to  Dante, — the  unapproach- 
able queen  of  his  life.  Yet  how  foolish  in  a  much-married 
man!  In  one  who  had  already  given  hostages  to  for- 
tune !  How  ridiculous  to  pose  as  a  troubadour  in  the  nine- 
teenth century !  That  ascetic  conception  of  a  barren  and 
sterile  love  belongs  to  a  monkish  age,  and  it  would  have 
been  as  incomprehensible  to  Plato  as  to  Coventry  Patmore. 
By  June,  1822,  Shelley  regretted  his  lapse. 

'  The  Epipsychidion  I  cannot  look  at,'  he  wrote ;  '  the 
person  whom  it  celebrates  was  a  cloud  instead  of  a  Juno,' 
and  he  apologized  for  it  by  revealing  his  propensity  to 
inconstancy :  '  I  think  one  is  always  in  love  with  something 
or  other.  .  .  .  The  error  consists  in  seeking  in  a  mortal 
image  the  likeness  of  what  is  perhaps  'eternal.'  It  would  be 
an  interesting  speculation  to  imagine  what  Mary  Shelley 
at  that  time  thought  of  this  modern  Rudel;  but  of  that 
there  is  no  record,  nor  any  clue.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  in  her  edition  of  Shelley's  poems,  published  in  1839, 
she  wrote  no  commentary  on  this  poem,  not  even  a  note. 

The  second  episode  of  this  nature  was  Shelley's  admira- 
tion for  Mrs.  Williams.  Once  again  it  was  a  purely  intel- 
lectual love.  '  I  like  Jane  more  and  more/  he  wrote,  '  and 
I  find  Williams  the  most  amiable  of  companions.  She 
has  a  taste  for  music,  and  an  elegance  of  form  and  motions 
that  compensate  in  some  degree  for  lack  of  literary  refine- 
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ment.  ...  I  listen  the  whole  evening  on  our  terrace  to 
the  simple  melodies  with  excessive  delight/  It  was  prob- 
ably the  purest  friendship  which  he  ever  made  with  one 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Her  chief  grace  was  that  she  sang. 
He  attempted  to  buy  a  harp  for  her  in  Paris,  but  Horace 
Smith,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  commission  refused  to 
undertake  it.  Instead,  Shelley  bought  her  a  guitar,  and 
presented  it  to  her  with  the  lines,  '  With  a  Guitar,  to 
Jane/  She  and  Williams  were  '  Miranda  and  Ferdinand/ 
and  Shelley  became  '  her  guardian  spirit,  Ariel/  For  her 
some  of  his  sweetest  songs  were  written.  He  found  them 
*  nice,  good-natured  people,  very  soft  society  after  authors 
and  pretenders  to  philosophy/  Jane,  he  said,  was  the 
image  of  the  lady  in  The  Sensitive  Plant.  Records  of  their 
walks  together  appear  in  the  poem  entitled  The  Pine  Forest 
of  the  Cascine,  near  Pisa,  and  in  the  two  poems  derived 
from  this,  The  Invitation  and  The  Recollection. 

There  is  one  anecdote  concerning  this  friendship  related 
by  Trelawny,  which,  if  true,  illustrates  Shelley's  state  of 
mind  at  this  time.  It  was  at  Casa  Magni,  near  Lerici,  on 
the  bay  of  Spezzia,  whither  the  Shelleys  and  the  Williamses 
had  gone  for  the  summer  of  1822,  after  Byron's  depar- 
ture from  Livorno.  Shelley  and  Williams  had  bought  a 
yacht  in  May,  an  open  boat,  some  thirty  feet  long,  rigged 
as  a  schooner.  They  named  it  the  Don  Juan, — after 
Byron's  poem,— not  after  Shelley.  They  were  hardly 
ever  out  of  it.  In  the  Don  Juan,  or  in  the  dinghy,  Shelley 
read  or  composed.  The  Triumph  of  Life  was  written  at 
sea.  It  was  on  a  summer  evening,  when  Williams  was 
becalmed  in  the  bay  on  the  Don  Juan,  that  Shelley  took 
Jane  and  her  two  children  out  in  the  dinghy, — a  fragile 
thing  of  lath  and  canvas.    Mary  was  confined  to  the  house 
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at  this  time  by  illness.  Shelley  rowed  out  into  deep  water, 
and  then  fell  into  a  reverie  of  brooding.  She  spoke,  and 
asked  him  to  turn  back.  He  remained  silent  and  spell- 
bound. Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  his  face 
brightened  as  he  said :  '  Now  let  us  together  solve  the 
great  mystery.'  Jane  checked  her  terror,  and  replied  in 
her  most  matter-of-fact  voice :  '  No,  thank  you,  not  now. 
I  should  like  my  dinner  first,  and  so  would  the  children.' 
He  rowed  her  back  to  the  shore,  but  she  remained  con- 
vinced that  he  was  seeking  death.  Trelawny,  too,  shared 
her  conviction,  for,  in  June,  Shelley  asked  him  to  procure 
for  fiim  some  prussic  acid.  '  I  need  not  tell  you/  he 
wrote,  '  that  I  have  no  intention  of  suicide  at  present,  but 
I  confess  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  hold  in  my  pos- 
session that  golden  key  to  the  chamber  of  perpetual  rest/ 
There  were  moods  when  life  seemed  almost  too  bitter. 
The  curse  of  Alastor  weighed  upon  him. 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief:    but  with  delight 
No  more, — Oh,  never  more ! 

His  habitual  mood  of  depression  was  accentuated  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Keats.  John  Keats  died  at  Rome 
on  February  23,  1821.  Shelley  had  not  greatly  admired 
his  earlier  poems,  but  he  thought  highly  of  Hyperion,  and  he 
believed  that  Keats's  death  had  been  hastened  by  the  carp- 
ing criticism  of  Endymion  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The 
two  poets  had  not  been  close  personal  friends.  They  had 
met  once  at  Leigh  Hunt's  house  at  Hampstead,  when  both 
poets  had  agreed  to  write  a  long  poem;  Keats's  was 
Endymion,  Shelley's  Laon  and  Cythna.  They  had 
exchanged  letters  in  1820,  when  Shelley  invited  Keats  to 
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nurse  his  consumption  in  Italy,  and  Keats  begged  Shelley, 
in  the  now-famous  phrase,  to  curb  his  magnanimity  and 
be  more  of  an  artist,  '  and  load  every  rift  of  your  subject 
with  ore/ 

The  death  of  Keats  filled  Shelley  with  indignation 
against  the  tyranny  of  reviewers.  Five  years  earlier  he 
might  have  written  another  Revolt  of  Islam,  two  years 
earlier  he  might  have  vented  his  indignation  in  satire,  but 
now  it  was  significant  that  his  resentment  blended  with 
his  grief  and  became  fused  in  regret.  Adonais,  his  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Keats,  is  a  pastoral  elegy  in  the  grand 
style.  As  Bion  had  wailed  his  dirge  for  Adonis,  so  Shel- 
ley composed  his  lament  for  the  son  of  Adonis,  shepherd 
of: 

The  quick  dreams 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music. 

As  in  Moschus's  Lament  for  Bion,  the  dead  shepherd  had 
been  poisoned ;  so  in  Shelley's  Adonais : 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — oh ! 

What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 

Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe? 

But  the  bitterness  of  Shelley's  indignation  against  the 
poison  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  violent  in  an  age  of 
critical  violence, 'is  not  urged.  Grief  is  the  mood,  and 
lament  for  the  passing  of  a  rare  spirit.  This  sorrow 
even  Death  itself  shares !  And  Shelley  finds  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  Keats  is  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the 
net  of  space  and  time,  and  by  death  has  found : 

That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move. 
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Adonais  is  the  most  perfect  poem  that  Shelley  ever 
wrote, — perfect  in  form,  perfect  in  his  use  of  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  and  perfect  in  its  imagery.  Yet  it  is  the 
perfection  of  the  ancient  world,  of  pastoralism,  of 
mythology,  of  philosophy.  The  contemporary  world, 
with  its  complexities,  its  strivings  and  its  subtleties,  is 
shut  out.  Shelley  turned  away  to  the  simplicity  and  calm 
of  pagan  thought.  Adonais  reveals  him  as  a  Greek  born 
two  thousand  years  later  than  his  age.  I  have  des- 
cribed it  as  a  perfect  poem.  It  lives  by  the  intensity  of 
its  longing  and  regret.  It  moves, — and  no  one  who  reads 
it  with  imagination  can  fail  to  be  moved, — by  the  felicity 
of  its  imagery  and  diction.  But  its  form  and  its  senti- 
ments are  outworn.  They  no  longer  suffice.  They  no 
longer  sufficed  even  Shelley.  As  he  used  them,  he  felt 
their  inadequacy,  and  at  times  he  outsoars  them.  And 
when  one  really  examines  Shelley's  thoughts  upon  the 
nature  of  immortality  and  eternity,  it  becomes  clear  that, 
when  he  outsoars  them,  he  is  not  sure  of  his  belief.  At 
one  moment  he  is  an  Eleatic  philosopher : 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. 

At  another  moment  he  is  a  pantheist: 

XLII 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature :    there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  power  may  move 
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Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

But  he  cannot  rest  in  either  of  these  thoughts.    He  is  by 

birth  and  education  a  man  of  the  modern  world,  a  kinsman 

of  Hamlet  and  Faust.    He  must  discover.    He  must  seek 

the  solution  of  his  scepticism  in  endeavour: 

XLVII 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais?     Oh,  come  forth, 
Fond  wretch!  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference :    then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,   lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

XLVIII 

Or  go  to   Rome,   which  is   the   sepulchre, 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy:    His  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the   ravage  they  have  wrought; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past   are   all  that   cannot   pass   away. 

And  it  is  characteristic  of  his  kinship  with  the  modern 
world  that  he  darts  his  thoughts  into  infinity.  Such  exten- 
sion of  thought  was  impossible  to  Moschus  or  to  Bion. 
Adonais  is  not  only  a  lament  for  the  death  of  a  young  poet 
hounded  to  death  by  reviewers,  a  critical  violence  which 
was  only  possible  in  the  party  furor  roused  by  the  French 
Revolution:  to-day  we  find  neglect  more  effective  than 
vituperation:  it  is  a  quest  after  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
tery of  death,  a  discovery  that  death  is  the  gate  of  life. 
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—Die, 

If   thou   wouldst   be   with   that    which   thou   dost   seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled! — Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,   ruins,   statues,   music,   words,   are   weak 
The    glory    they    transfuse    with    fitting    truth    to    speak. 

LIII 

Why  linger,   why  turn  back,   why  shrink,   my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:    from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;    thou  shouldst  now  depart ! 
A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year, 
And  man,  and  woman;    and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers  near : 
'Tis  Adonais  calls !   oh,  hasten  thither ! 
No   more   let   Life  divide   what   Death   can  join  together. 

Considering  the  hapless  misery  of  his  own  life, — '  com- 
panionless  as  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm/  pursued 
by  his  own  thoughts  as  by  raging  hounds,  '  a  herd-aban- 
doned deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart/  branded  on  the 
brow  '  like  Cain's,  or  Christ's/ — he  looked  forward  to 
death  with  pleasure: 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;    thou  shouldst  now  depart ! 

And,  mysteriously  enough,  the  last  stanza  is  almost  a 
prophecy  of  his  end: 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends    on    me;     My    spirit's    bark   is    driven 
Far  from  the   shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst,   burning   through   the   inmost   veil    of   Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 
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LAST    DAYS 

It  was  at  the  end  of  April,  1822,  that  the  Shelleys  and 
the  Williamses  removed  from  Pisa  to  Lerici,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia.  Claire  Clairmont  was  then  staying  with  the 
Shelleys,  and  Shelley's  eagerness  to  be  near  the  sea  was 
made  more  urgent  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Allegra,  the 
daughter  of  Claire  and  Byron,  in  a  convent  at  Bagna 
Cavallo,  on  April  20.  He  feared  that  at  Pisa  Claire 
might  encounter  Byron.  She  took  the  news  calmly  how- 
ever, and  shortly  afterwards  went  back  to  her  post  in 
Florence.'  She  visited  them  again  in  June,  and  resolved 
henceforward  to  blot  Byron  from  her  life.  She  returned 
his  letters,  and  asked  for  hers  in  return.  *  Her  character 
is  somewhat  altered/  Shelley  wrote  to  John  Gisborne. 
1  She  is  vivacious  and  talkative,  and  though  she  teases  me 
sometimes,  I  like  her/ 

On  May  12  Shelley's  schooner,  the  Don  Juan,  arrived 
from  Genoa,  where  it  had  been  built  to  Williams's  design 
by  a  friend  of  Trelawny's  named  Captain  Roberts.  '  She 
is  a  most  beautiful  boat/  Shelley  wrote,  '  and  so  far  sur- 
passes both  mine  and  Williams's  expectations  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that 
you  had  not  sent  us  the  Bolivar  by  mistake.'  And  in  other 
letters :  '  She  serves  me  at  once  as  a  study  and  a  carriage.' 
.  .  .  '  I  sit  the  whole  morning,  and  in  the  evening  we  sail 
about.  I  write  a  little.  I  read  and  enjoy  for  the  first  time 
these  ten  years  something  like  health.  I  find,  however, 
that  I  must  neither  think  nor  feel,  or  the  pain  returns  to 
its  old  nest.' 

The  Hunts  had  been  expected  for  some  time.  Byron 
had  given  up  the  lower  floor  of  his  house  in  Pisa,  and 
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Shelley  had  furnished  it  in  expectation  of  their  arrival. 
He  had  given  Hunt  £220,  and  had  given  Byron  security 
for  a  further  loan  of  £200  to  finance  Hunt's  removal. 
1  Write  before  you  set  off/  he  wrote  to  Hunt  in  April. 
'  Your  house  is  still  ready  for  you.  We  are  obliged  to  go 
into  the  country,  both  for  mine  and  Mary's  health,  to 
whom  the  sea  air  is  necessary;  but  the  moment  I  hear  of 
your  arrival  I  shall  set  off,  if  already  in  the  country,  and 
join  you.'  Yet  Shelley  somehow  dreaded  their  arrival. 
The  project  had  been  formed  at  Ravenna  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  and  Shelley  had  seen  in  it  health  and  pros- 
perity for  his  friend.  But  during  the  winter  and  spring  at 
Pisa  he  had  seen  more  of  Byron.  He  had  discovered  his 
fickleness,  and  became  dubious  of  the  success  of  the 
venture.  He  wrote  to  John  Gisborne  on  June  18th :  '  Hunt 
is  not  yet  arrived,  but  I  expect  him  every  day.  I  shall  see 
little  of  Lord  Byron,  nor  shall  I  permit  Hunt  to  form  the 
intermediate  link  between  him  and  me.  I  detest  all 
society — almost  all,  at  least — and  Lord  Byron  is  the 
nucleus  of  all  that  is  hateful  and  tiresome  in  it.'  He  then 
refers  to  a  book  recently  published,  in  which  he  had  been 
called  '  an  atheist/  and  continues :  '  One  thing  I  regret  in 
it,  I  dread  lest  it  should  injure  Hunt's  prospects  in  the 
establishment  of  the  journal,  for  Lord  Byron  is  so  men- 
tally capricious  that  the  least  impulse  drives  him  from  his 
anchorage/ 

By  June  the  Hunts  were  on  the  way.  Shelley  wrote  to 
them  at  Genoa  on  June  19,  welcoming  them  to  Italy. 
On  June  29  he  wrote  from  Lerici  to  Horace  Smith :  '  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Hunt,  who  has  arrived  at 
Genoa.  As  soon  as  I  hear  that  he  has  sailed,  I  shall  weigh 
anchor   in   my   little   schooner,   and   give   him   chase   to 
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Leghorn,  when  I  must  occupy  myself  in  some  arrangements 
for  him  with  Lord  Byron.  Between  ourselves,  I  greatly 
fear  that  this  alliance  will  not  succeed,  for  I,  who  could 
never  have  been  regarded  as  more  than  the  link  of  the  two 
thunderbolts,  cannot  now  consent  to  be  even  that,  and  how 
long  the  alliance  may  continue  I  will  not  prophesy.' 

On  July  1,  Shelley,  accompanied  by  Williams,  set  sail 
in  the  Don  Juan  for  Livorno.  They  did  the  coastal  sail 
of  about  fifty  miles  in  seven  and  a  half  hours.  That  night 
they  slept  on  board.  Next  day  they  met  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
accompanied  him  and  his  family  to  Pisa.  Hunt,  though 
in  high  spirits  at  the  meeting,  was  unwell.  Shelley  saw 
the  situation  in  its  true  light.  He  read  in  Byron's  eyes 
that  Leigh  Hunt's  coming  was  a  mistake,  and  found  him 
irritable  when  he  attempted  to  discuss  business  affairs 
with  him.  Already,  as  early  as  July  4,  Byron  was  talking 
of  leaving  Pisa  with  his  household  of  exiles  for  Genoa 
or  Lucca.  To  make  matters  worse,  poor  Marianne  Hunt 
was,  as  usual,  indisposed,  and  Byron  was  abominably  rude 
to  her.  '  Everybody  is  in  despair,  and  everything  in  con- 
fusion,' Shelley  wrote  to  his  wife  on  July  4. 

There  seemed  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  longer  stay, 
and  Williams  was  eager  to  be  back  at  Casa  Magni.  On 
the  evening  of  July  7  Shelley  and  Williams  drove  back 
to  their  boat  at  Livorno.  Next  day,  soon  after  two  o'clock, 
with  a  favourable  wind  they  left  for  Lerici.  Trelawny 
had  intended  to  sail  with  them  in  the  Bolivar,  but  was 
detained  by  the  harbour-master  because  the  yacht's  papers 
were  not  in  order.  He  watched  the  Don  Juan  until  it  was 
enveloped  in  the  mist  and  lost  to  sight.  Then  he  went  to 
his  cabin  for  a  nap.  At  half-past  six  the  sky  darkened,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  storm,  with  thunder,  wind  and  rain. 
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The  Don  Juan  was  never  seen  again.  Ten  days  later  two 
mutilated  and  partly  devoured  corpses  were  washed  up 
on  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vinreggio.  One  of 
them  wore  a  jacket,  the  pockets  of  which  contained  a 
volume  of  Aeschylus,  and  a  slim  volume  doubled  back  to 
back,  entitled  Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
Other  Poems. 

What  happened  during  that  ill-fated  voyage  is  not 
known.  Mary  Shelley  remained  convinced  that  the  Don 
Juan  was  wrecked  in  the  squall.  '  It  had  gone  down  in 
ten-fathom  water;  it  had  not  capsized,  and,  except  such 
things  as  had  floated  from  her,  everything  was  found  on 
board  exactly  as  it  had  been  placed  when  they  sailed.  The 
boat  itself  was  uninjured.  Roberts  possessed  himself  of 
her,  and  decked  her;  but  she  proved  not  seaworthy,  and 
her  shattered  planks  now  lie  rotting  on  the  shore  of  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  which  she  was  wrecked/  Tre- 
lawny  later  became  convinced  that  the  Don  Juan  had  been 
rammed  and  sunk  in  the  mist  by  a  felucca  manned  by 
sailors,  who  were  under  the  impression  that  the  rich  Lord 
Byron  was  on  board  with  lots  of  money.  '  Her  starboard 
quarter  was  stove  in,  evidently  by  a  blow  from  the  sharp 
bows  of  a  felucca,  and,  as  I  have  said,  being  undecked, 
and  having  three  tons  and  a  half  of  iron  ballast,  she  would 
have  sunk  in  two  minutes/ 

Was  it  the  squall  ?  Or  was  it  the  phantom  felucca  ?  Or 
did  Shelley  invite  a  second  member  of  the  Williams  family 
to  '  solve  the  great  mystery  '  with  him  ? 

•         ••*•••■ 

From  the  far  confines  of  that  burning  fountain  of  the 
Eternal,  where  he  met  the  soul  which,  like  a  star,  had 
beaconed  to  him,  he  looked  down  on  a  tangled  world.    He 
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saw  a  sad-eyed  beauty,  broken  by  unavailing  regrets  for 
that  last  year  of  discord.  He  saw  a  funeral  pyre,  from 
the  flames  of  which  a  noble  lord,  unable  to  endure  the 
sight  and  the  heat,  swam  out  to  his  yacht.  He  saw  a  none 
too  friendly  squabble  for  the  possession  of  his  heart, 
snatched  by  Trelawny  from  the  furnace  at  the  price  of  a 
burnt  hand.  He  saw  a  grave  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery 
at  Rome.  He  saw  the  impossible  alliance  of  Byron  and 
Leigh  Hunt  dissolved  by  a  migration  to  Genoa,  and  under- 
stood Byron's  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  of  October  25 : 
'  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or  opinion 
between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none.  We 
meet  rarely,  hardly  ever;  but  I  think  him  a  good  prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by. 
I  do  not  know  what  world  he  has  lived  in,  but  I  have  lived 
in  three  or  four,  and  none  of  them  like  his  Keats  and 
Kangaroo  terra  incognita.  Alas !  poor  Shelley !  how  he 
would  have  laughed  had  he  lived,  and  how  we  used  to 
laugh  now  and  then,  at  various  things,  which  are  grave 
in  the  suburbs ! 

'  You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley.  You  do  not  know 
how  mild,  how  tolerant,  how  good  he  was  in  society; 
and  as  perfect  a  gentleman  as  ever  crossed  a  drawing- 
room,  when  he  liked,  and  where  he  liked/ 

'  Alas !  poor  Shelley !  how  he  would  have  laughed.' 
But  the  most  laughable  thing  of  all  was  that  widowed  Jane 
Williams  went  back  to  England  and  married,  whom? — 
Yes!    Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg. 

And  when  Shelley  saw  the  realization  of  his  dream  of 
benevolent  and  virtuous  perfection  in  democracy,  and 
his    hopes    of    world-brotherhood    in    twentieth    century 
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nationalism  and  its  results,  could  he  have  refrained  from 
shedding  a  tear? 

So  perished  Sir  Timothy  Shelley's  delusive  and  linger- 
ing hopes  of  the  reformation  of  his  son,  and  the  proud 
and  lurking  ambition  that  he  might  ultimately  become  a 
useful  parliamentarian,  an  astute  man  of  affairs;  or, 
if  not  that,  at  least  a  loyal  and  conventional  country 
squire.  His  sentiments  were  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the 
family  lawyer  at  this  time :  '  To  lose  an  eldest  son  in  his 
lifetime,  and  the  unfortunate  manner  of  his  losing  that 
life,  is  truely  malencholy  to  think  of,  but  as  it  has  pleas'd 
the  Great  Author  of  our  Being  so  to  dispose  of  him,  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  with  resignation/ 
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c  T  IFE  is  a  comedy  to  the  man  who  thinks  :  a  tragedy  to 
-L '  the  man  who  feels/  I  like  that  saying  of  Horace 
Walpole's.  It  is  one  of  those  sweeping  generalizations 
which  almost  reach  to  the  limit  of  truth.  Comedy  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  intellect.  To  the  comic  writer  life 
is  laughable,  because  this  is  an  imperfect  world.  Think 
of  what  life  might  be,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  is,  and 
the  contrast  is  ludicrous.  And  so,  with  laughter  at  the 
imperfections  and  defects  of  life,  he  humiliates  our 
arrogance  and  purges  us  of  scorn.  There,  in  that  laughable 
figure,  speaks  one  who  is  also  a  man.  There,  in  that  absurd 
character,  acts  one  who  is  also  a  woman.  There,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  go  we. 

Tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  animated  mainly  by 
feeling.  The  tragic  writer  projects  himself  by  sympathetic 
imagination  into  the  personality  of  his  characters.  What 
does  it  feel  like  to  be  he  or  he?  To  the  tragic  writer,  life 
is  pitiful  because  it  never  fulfils  its  hopes.  '  If  youth  but 
knew:  if  age  but  could.'  There,  in  that  tragic  hero,  fails 
a  man,  whose  misfortunes  might  be  the  common  lot  of 
any  of  us.  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  we. 

This  antithesis  of  thought  and  feeling  is  true,  too,  if 
we  think  of  tragedy  and  comedy  as  concerned  with  life 
and  destiny,  rather  than  with  personality  and  character. 
Comedy  is  concerned  with  growth  and  development,  with 
youth,  success  and  happiness.  Tragedy  deals  with  degenera- 
tion and  downfall,  with  failure,  with  regret  and  sorrow. 
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In  this  respect,  comedy  is  a  higher  dramatic  form  than 
tragedy,  for  it  is  more  mature.  Feeling  is  predominant  in 
youth:  intellect  in  maturity.  Youth  is  naturally  inclined 
to  pity,  and  even  to  sentimentality:  manhood  should  be 
something  of  a  genial  cynic.  Life  is  a  tragedy  to  youth : 
a  comedy  to  age. 

Tragedy  is  the  more  elementary  form,  because  pity  and 
fear  are  younger  than  is  the  critical  detachment  of  comedy. 
Comedy,  or  at  least  fine  comedy,  is  the  product  of  experi- 
ence of  life,  and  of  that  disillusion  and  restraint  which 
follow  upon  the  outraged  idealism  of  youth.  Tragedy 
is  inevitably  romantic  and  sincere.  Comedy  is  almost 
invariably  realistic  and  ironical.  Comedy  is  the  higher 
art  because,  whilst  the  causes  of  ruin  and  disaster  may  be 
estimated,  and  perhaps  even  the  factors  which  make  for 
happiness  and  serenity,  who  shall  name  and  estimate  the 
forces  which  cause  growth  and  expansion,  and  promote 
success?  Character  is  destiny,  in  comedy,  as  well  as  in 
tragedy.  The  causes  of  deterioration  and  decline  are 
obvious;  but  what  are  the  causes  of  success?  Is  there  a 
recipe  for  worldly  happiness?  Is  realistic  comedy  pure 
illusion?  Is  it  more  difficult  to  write  a  comedy  than  a 
tragedy  ? 

These  conclusions  have  been  brought  to  my  mind  by  a 
recent  reading  of  Shakespeare's  comedies;  and  I  propose 
in  this  essay  to  consider  them  as  fictions,  and  to  examine 
the  principles  of  their  structure.  For  this  purpose  I  shall 
select  his  best  comedies,  the  comedies  of  his  middle  period, 
omitting  the  tragi-comedies  written  at  the  end  of  his  career 
as  a  dramatist.  The  matter  of  Shakespeare's  comedies 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  other  writer.  They 
^re  Shakespeare's  own,  and  it  is  by  his  intention,  and  by 
his  success  or  failure,  that  ultimately  they  must  be  judged. 
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Firstly,  what  was  Shakespeare's  notion  of  comedy? 
What  kind  of  a  story  did  he  regard  as  truly  comic?  It 
js  possible  that  Shakespeare  had  no  theory  of  comedy. 
Nay,  it  is  more  than  likely.  As  to  what  comedy  is,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  he  never  said  a  word.  It  may 
assist  us  in  this  search,  if  we  consider  first  some  of  the 
views  of  comedy  which  were  prevalent  in  his  time. 

The  medieval  notion  of  comedy  was  that  it  was  a  story 
in  which  the  hero  rises  out  of  poverty  and  ill-fortune  into 
prosperity.  As  such  it  was  the  converse  of  tragedy.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  story  with  the  happy  ending,  beloved  by 
readers  of  romance,  then  as  now.  Chaucer's  Knight,  the 
most  courtly  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  puts  the  matter 
concisely  in  the  Prologue  of  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  : 

I  seye,  for  me,  it  is  a  greet  disese, 

Whereas  men  han  ben  in  greet  welthe  and  ese, 

To  heren  of  hir  sodeyn  fal,  alias ! 

And  the  contrarie  is  joye  and  greet  solas, 

As  whan  a  man  hath  been  in  povre  estaat 

And  clymbeth  up  and  wexeth  fortunat, 

And  there  abydeth  in  prosperitee. 

Swich  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

And  of  swich  thing  were  goodly  for  to  telle. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  and  the  collaborator  in  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  was  unfamiliar  with  this  view.  It  has  remained 
the  popular  and  uncritical  view  down  to  our  own  day; 
and  even  now,  I  suppose,  children  are  still  told  that  a 
tragedy  is  a  story  with  an  unhappy  ending.  A  comedy  to 
Shakespeare  was  primarily  a  story  with  a  happy  ending. 

But  if  ever  Shakespeare  frequented  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  if  ever  he  heard  critical  talk  about  literature,  he 
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would  also  realize  that  there  was  a  learned  conception  of 
comedy.  If  ever  he  saw  a  Latin  comedy  acted  by  Master 
Camden's  boys  at  Westminster,  if  ever  he  saw  an  Eliza- 
bethan imitation  of  Italian  comedy,  or  even  witnessed  a 
performance  of  the  Italian  comedians,  he  would  discover 
that  classical  comedy  represented  types  of  character,  exag- 
gerations of  faults  and  follies,  caricatures  of  men,  that 
were  not  native  to  the  English  stage.  We  can  say  with 
certainty  that  when  Shakespeare  came  in  contact  with 
Ben  Jonson  (in  1598,  if  not  earlier),  he  would  hear  from 
Jonson's  own  lips  his  theory  of  comedy,  the  so-called 
'  comedy  of  humours/ 

Jonson  made  light  of  English  attempts  at  comedy.  A 
comedy,  he  would  have  said,  is  not  mere  buffoonery  nor 
empty  laughter.  A  comedy  is  not  a  shapeless  violation 
of  the  unities  of  action,  place  and  time.  A  romantic  love- 
story  may  serve  as  the  plot  of  a  pastoral  or  a  tragi-comedy, 
but  true  comedy  should  deal  with  the  ordinary  every-day 
world  of  men  and  women.  The  aim  of  comedy,  he  would 
have  said,  is  to  represent  human  folly  in  action.  Its  function 
is  to  correct  errors  of  character  and  behaviour  by  making 
them  ridiculous ;  and  to  laugh  at  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances of  fashion.  In  other  words,  the  author  of  a  comedy 
should  be  a  satirist ;  and  his  business  is  with  men  and  their 
characters,  rather  than  with  fantastic  stories.  He  put  the 
matter  concisely  in  his  Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour: 

He  rather  prays,  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such,  to  day,  as  other  plays  should  be; 
Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  please, 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
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To  say  it  thunders;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come. 
But  deeds  and  language  such  as  men  do  use, 
And  persons  such  as  Comedy  would  choose 
When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes, — 
I  mean  such  errors  as  you'll  all  confess, 
(By  laughing  at  them)    they  deserve  no  less: 
Which  when  you  heartily  do,  there's  hope  left  then, 
You,  that  have  so  graced  monsters,  may  like  men. 

This  critical  view  of  comedy  was  in  the  air.  It  was 
founded  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  critics  of  the 
Renaissance,  who  derived  it  ultimately  from  Aristotle's 
Poetics.  There  might  be  some  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  scholars,  but  in  the  main  the  doctrine  would  sub- 
stantiate Ben  Jonson's  theory,  and  might  be  stated  in  these 
terms.  Comedy  deals  with  the  ludicrous  in  general,  but 
it  is  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  exposure  of 
human  folly  and  affectation.  The  proper  field  of  comedy 
is  the  pretentiousness  and  affectation  of  the  middle  classes, 
whether  of  the  town  or  the  country.  The  action  or  story 
of  the  comedy  should  be  such  a  series  of  incidents  as  might 
actually  happen  in  real  life.  The  function  of  comedy  is  to 
delight  and  instruct  the  spectator,  or  the  reader,  by  making 
him  laugh  at  aberrations  from  the  normal  standard  of 
behaviour. 

Shakespeare  may  have  read  such  a  view  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Apology  for  Poetry,  written  c.  1580,  and  pub- 
lished in  1595. 

'  Comedy/  says  Sidney,  '  is  an  imitation  of  the  common  errors 
of  our  life,  which  be  represented  in  the  most  ridiculous  and  scorn- 
ful sort  that  may  be ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  beholder  can 
be  content  to  be  such  an  one.    Who  seeth  not  the  filthiness  of  evil, 
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wanteth  a  great  foil  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  virtue.  This  doth 
the  comedy  handle  so  in  our  private  and  domestic  matters  that, 
with  hearing  it,  we  get  as  it  were  an  experience  of  what  is  to  be 
looked  for  of  a  niggardly  Demea,  of  a  crafty  Davus,  of  a  flattering 
Gnatho,  of  a  vainglorious  Thraso;  and  not  only  to  know  what 
effects  are  to  be  expected,  but  to  know  who  be  such,  by  the  signify- 
ing badge  given  them  by  the  comedian/ 

Yet  Sidney  saw  the  narrowness  of  this  academic  theory 
of  comedy,  and  demanded  more  than  this.  Laughter  was 
not  enough.  There  is  a  pleasure  which  comes  from  delighted 
imagination;  and  sentiment,  and  the  laughter  and  tears 
which  come  from  the  heart  are  better  than  that  laughter 
which  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  scorn. 

'  Comedy,"  he  continues,  '  should  be  full  of  delight.  .  .  .  But 
our  comedians  think  there  is  no  delight  without  laughter,  which  is 
very  wrong;  for  though  laughter  may  come  with  delight,  yet 
cometh  it  not  of  delight,  as  though  delight  should  be  the  cause  of 
laughter ;  but  well  may  one  thing  breed  both  together.  Nay,  rather 
in  themselves  they  have,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  contrariety;  for 
delight  we  scarcely  do,  but  in  things  that  have  a  conveniency  to 
ourselves,  or  to  the  general  nature.  Delight  hath  a  joy  in  it, 
either  permanent  or  present.  Laughter  hath  only  a  scornful 
tickling/ 

Sidney  was  not  in  favour  of  the  view  that  comedy  and 
tragedy  are  mutually  exclusive.  In  his  opinion  comedy 
should  include  both  the  intellectual  qualities  that  provoke 
laughter  and  the  emotional  qualities  which  produce  delight. 
In  other  words  Sidney  desired  comedy  to  be  a  creature  of 
head  as  well  as  heart,  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one,  tragi- 
comedy in  fact,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  and  probably 
would  not  have  admitted  it,  for  he  objected  to  what  he 
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called  '  mongrel  tragi-comedy.'  Now  is  not  this  the  Shake- 
spearean type  of  comedy?  It  is  uncertain  whether  Shake- 
speare ever  read  Sidney's  essay,  though  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  did ;  but  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  Shake- 
speare's idea  of  comedy  follows  Sidney's  in  its  resolute 
determination  to  offer  delight  to  the  spectator,  as  well  as 
laughter. 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  this  question:  What  was  the 
quality  of  the  laughter  and  delight  conceived  by  Shake- 
speare? Or  in  other  words,  in  what  does  Shakespearean 
comedy  subsist?  What  is  the  supremely  comic  event  in 
life,  according  to  Master  William  Shakespeare?  We  shall 
agree,  I  think,  that  to  Shakespeare  a  comedy  is  a  story 
of  romantic  love.  There  may  be,  there  are  in  fact,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  in  the  play,  but  the  chief 
interest  of  the  fiction  is  the  love-story  of  a  hero  and  a 
heroine;  and  of  these  the  heroine,  a  Julia,  a  Portia,  a 
Rosalind  or  a  Viola,  is  at  least  as  wise  and  capable  as  the 
hero,  if  not  better.  Shakespeare's  comedies  are  the  love- 
stories  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  separated  by 
some  circumstance  or  intrigue,  and  are  at  last  united.  The 
story  leads  up  to,  and  stops  short  of,  the  wedding  of 
the  hero  and  heroine.  No  play  in  which  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  already  married  is  a  true  comedy.  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  are 
farces.     Cymbeline  is  an  historical  romance. 

II 

The  fiction  of  Shakespearean  comedy,  then,  is  a  love- 
story,  but  it  is  a  story  in  which  either  the  hero  or  the 
heroine,  or  both,  go  through  a  good  deal  of  misfortune 
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before  arriving  at  the  hymeneal  altar.  The  heroines  indeed 
suffer  more  than  their  future  lords  and  masters.  A  Shake- 
spearean comedy  usually  deals  unkindly  with  the  heroine 
in  giving  her  a  turn  of  ill-luck,  a  reversal  of  fortune  from 
good  to  bad.  It  may  be  mild,  as  when,  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Anne  Page  is  forbidden  by  her  mother  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Fenton,  or  as  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
where  Bassanio  is  torn  away  from  Portia  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  Antonio.  Or  it  may  be  severe,  as  in  Twelfth  Night, 
where  Viola  loses  her  all  in  the  shipwreck,  or  as  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  where  Helena  loses  a  husband  as 
soon  as  she  finds  him.  But  the  reversal  is  there,  and  we 
may  say  that  a  complete  reversal  of  fortune  from  happi- 
ness to  woe  was  an  essential  of  the  comic  plot.  A  happy 
idyllic  story  of  true  love  would  be  unsuitable.  A  comic 
love-story  must  be  a  tale  of  misunderstanding,  cross- 
purposes  or  separation,  resolved  by  some  intervention  or 
change  of  will  into  happiness  or  reconciliation,  and  the 
prospect  of  marriage. 

This  tale  of  misunderstanding  and  separation  will  excite 
pity  for  the  innocent  victims  of  destiny  or  wrong,  but  it 
will  be  pity  of  the  mildest  kind.  It  will  never  cut  as  deeply 
as  the  tragic  pity  felt  for  suffering  and  calamity.  Hope 
is  never  quite  out  of  sight.  The  suffering  which  these 
comic  heroines  might  feel,  if  they  were  cast  in  the  tragic 
mould,  is  made  light  of  by  their  gaiety  and  fortitude.  One 
thinks  of  Portia's  happy  resourcefulness,  Beatrice's  valour, 
Rosalind's  fortitude,  Helena's  determination.  This  charm- 
ing sense  of  pity  is  never  permitted  to  become  that  senti- 
mental pity  which  is  felt  for  a  heroine  in  the  clutch  of 
tyranny.  Shakespeare's  comic  heroines  differ  considerably 
from  Imogen,  Hermione,  and  Miranda,  the  heroines  of  his 
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last  romances.  They  are  more  spirited.  They  are  never 
simply  passive.  They  abound  both  in  airy  cunning  and 
in  wise  resourcefulness,  and,  .above  all,  they  are  gay  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  troubles.- 

The  plot,  then,  of  a  typical  comedy,  is  a  love-story  with 
a  happy  ending.  Its  interest  lies  in  love's  struggle  against 
obstacles.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  often  at  cross- 
purposes,  and  when  this  happens,  sometimes  it  is  because 
of  the  stupidity  of  the  hero,  but  more  usually  it  is  because 
of  the  desire  of  the  heroine  to  tease  and  plague  the 
hero  almost  beyond  endurance.  Falling  in  love  for  a  man, 
in  Shakespeare's  comedies,  is  thrilling,  but  it  is  full  of 
longings,  and  pains  and  tortures.  Shakespeare's  heroes 
are  honest  and  slow.  His  heroines  are  unscrupulous  and 
quick-witted,  but  what  they  lack  in  solidity  is  compensated 
for  by  their  vivacity  and  charm.  The  happy  ending  is 
often  brought  about  by  the  successful  tactics  of  the  resource- 
ful heroine.  It  was  not  so  in  the  earliest  comedies,  The 
Tzvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  but  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  onwards,  in 
every  comedy,  the  comic  heroine  arranges  her  own  matri- 
monial affairs,  and  she  sometimes  assists  in  the  disposition 
of  others  also. 

In  the  plot  of  a  Shakespearean  comedy  there  are  fre- 
quently two  heroines,  whose  natures  are  contrasted,  Julia 
and  Sylvia,  Helena  and  Hermia,  Portia  and  Nerissa, 
Beatrice  and  Hero,  Rosalind  and  Celia,  Viola  and  Olivia. 
The  one  is  resourceful  and  courageous:  the  other  mild 
and  less  practical.  The  one  is  tall  and  dark:  the  other 
short  and  fair.  The  introduction  of  a  second  heroine 
necessitates  the  introduction  of  a  second  hero,  for  both 
must  marry  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
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Yes,  that  is  the  kind  of  laughter  and  delight  conceived 
by  Shakespeare,  that  is  the  supremely  comic  event, — 
marriage,  or  rather  choosing  a  mate,  and  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  marriage.  It  is  far  from  sporting  with  human 
follies,  unless  falling  in  love  is  a  folly.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  instruct  the  spectator ;  it  is  content  with  delighting  him. 
There  is  delight  in  seeing  two  young  people  fall  in  love. 
There  is  delight  in  love  triumphant  over  obstacles.  Comedy 
to  Shakespeare  was  as  to  Chaucer,  seeing  a  man  climb 
up  and  become  fortunate.  To  Shakespeare,  comedy  was  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  the  sanity  and  happy  destiny  of 
true  love  in  a  crazy  world.  Love  is  madness,  but  like  poetry 
and  lunacy,  it  is  divine. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold. 

That  is  the  madman.    The  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 

Yes,  Antony  may  wreck  his  life  for  Cleopatra,  the 
tragic  hero  may  go  to  pieces  on  this  rock,  but  in  the  less 
stormy  sea  of  comedy  the  rock  of  matrimony  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  of  happiness.  Shakespeare  never 
regarded  love  in  his  comedies  as  anything  but  the  gate  of 
happiness.  '  Delight  hath  a  joy  in  it/  as  Sidney  said. 
'  Laughter  hath  only  a  scornful  tickling/  And  so  no  hero 
in  comedy  is  brought  low  by  the  folly  or  the  unworthiness 
of  a  woman.  Malvolio  is  tricked  it  is  true,  but  he  is  not 
a  hero,  and  in  any  case  he  brings  about  his  own  humiliation. 
No  heroine  is  wrecked  by  the  tragic  forces  which  dominate 
heroines  in  modern  plays.  Phoebe  is  humiliated  by  Rosa- 
lind, but  Phoebe  was  a  minx.  Katharine  was  tamed,  it  is 
true,  but  not  wrecked.  She  is  not  a  tragic  figure.  Accord- 
ing to  Shakespeare's  comedies  love  is  so  true,  so  strong, 
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so  sane,  that  it  may  be  clouded,  but  never  destroyed.  It 
thrives  on  absence  and  misfortune.  It  is  a  flower  which 
shows  no  signs  of  decay.  Woman  is  the  stronger  sex, 
attracting  man  by  her  beauty,  her  purity  and  her  gaiety. 
Man  is  a  wayward  creature  who  falls  in  love  only  by 
accident,  and, — to  invert  the  joke  in  Richard  Feverel — 
comes  to  woman  as  the  last  animal  to  be  domesticated. 
There  is  a  difference  in  their  behaviour.  Shakespeare's 
heroes  plead  and  caress.  His  comic  heroines  yield  them- 
selves with  complete  confidence,  in  a  spirit  of  tenderness 
and  gaiety  which  is  the  perfect  expression  of  earthly  happi- 
ness. Earthly,  I  say,  because  there  is  nothing  mystical 
in  such  worship.  It  leads  straight  to  hearth  and  home  and 
housekeeping.  Shakespeare's  comedies  are  the  apotheosis 
of  the  love  which  leads  to  the  bond  of  marriage  and  its 
happiness,  but  also  to  its  obligations  and  its  duties.  And 
we  feel  that  Shakespeare's  true-love  will  not  split  on  the 
reefs  of  matrimony,  because  his  lovers  have  been  tried, 
and  have  withstood  the  test. 

The  final  happiness  of  hero  and  hQroine  is  the  reward 
of  their  steady  and  balanced  character.  They  excel  in 
patience  and  fortitude.  They  contend  against  obstacles 
and  difficulties  which  would  daunt  and  irritate  weaker 
clay.  If  Mr.  Fenton  had  been  a  Roderigo,  if  Hero  had 
been  an  Ophelia,  if  Orlando  had  been  a  Hamlet,  if  Portia 
had  been  a  Cleopatra,  the  happy  issue  might  have  been  in 
doubt.  But  they  are  not  the  over-strained  creatures  of 
tragedy.  They  are  healthy  and  sane  and  brave.  The 
comedies  are  comedies  because  of  the  wit  and  fortitude 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines. 
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III 

But  there  are  other  characters  in  a  Shakespearean 
comedy  besides  the  hero  and  heroine.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  laughter,  too,  as  well  as  delight.  Let  us  look  at  Shake- 
speare's characters,  and  see  if  we  can  add  to  our  definition 
of  his  comedy. 

The  principal  figure  is  never  a  prince  or  princess.  He  or 
she  may,  at  the  end,  marry  a  person  of  rank,  and  as  a  rule 
there  are  one  or  two  dukes  conveniently  placed  in  the 
background;  but  it  would  be  true  to  say,  I  think,  that  a 
comedy  is  not  concerned  with  heroes  of  rank,  as  is  a 
Shakespearean  tragedy.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
heroine  should  be  a  lady  of  high  degree.  The  comic  hero 
and  heroine  belong  to  a  class  which  is  above  the  common 
level  of  servants,  watchmen,  maids  and  nurses,  but  below 
the  rank  of  the  nobility.  They  belong  in  fact  to  the  small 
gentry  of  the  country,  or  to  the  professional  class  of  the 
cities.  Bassanio  and  Benedick  are  soldiers.  Orlando  is 
a  younger  son.  Beatrice  is  the  niece  of  a  governor,  Rosa- 
lind the  daughter  of  a  banished  duke,  Viola  a  shipwrecked 
gentlewoman,  and  Helena  a  lady-doctor. 

Firstly,  there  are  the  lovers,  who  frequently  behave  like 
lunatics.  The  nobles  in  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  and  Orlando 
in  As  You  Like  It,  pin  sonnets  on  trees.  Claudio,  in  Much 
Ado,  entrusts  his  wooing  to  Don  Pedro.  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  Caius  and  Slender  in 
the  Merry  Wives,  are  simpletons  who  walk  by  a  very 
dim  light  of  nature.  The  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night  is  capri- 
cious and  unstable :  *  His  mind  is  a  very  opal/  The  actions 
of  these  lovers  have  little  result  upon  the  plot  of  the 
comedy.  They  are  not  deeds  of  dramatic  significance.  But 
they  are  not  introduced  as  deeds  of  dramatic  significance. 
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Rosalind  did  not  love  Orlando  because  he  papered  Arden 
with  sonnets.  Orlando  put  up  his  bills  because  he  could 
not  help  it.  Orsino  did  not  love  Olivia  -because  he  liked 
sentimental  music.  He  was  melancholy  because  he  loved 
her  in  vain.  According  to  Shakespeare,  a  fantasy  akin  to 
madness  comes  over  the  mind  of  the  man  in  love,  which 
makes  him  scarcely  responsible  for  his  actions.  Malvolio 
is  in  love,  but  he  behaves  so  strangely  that  he  appears  mad. 
Falstaff,  in  The  Merry  Wives,  is  no  fool,  but  when  he 
plays  the  lover  he  is  made  to  look  like  one.  Yet  these 
aberrations  of  behaviour  are  not  lunacy.  If  there  were 
any  doubt,  if  there  were  the  least  suspicion  that  the  lovers 
were  not  perfectly  rational  and  sensible  human  beings,  their 
wooing  would  cease  to  be  comedy. 

Secondly,  Shakespeare  introduces  comic  types  into  his 
comedies,  not  as  principals,  but  as  auxiliary  figures.  In 
contrast  to  these  unhappy,  or  at  least  uncomfortable, 
lovers,  there  is  usually  an  eccentric  character,  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  humour  in  the  Jonsonian  sense  of  the  word, — an 
affected  ass,  or  a  conceited  person.  Usually  he  plays  a 
very  minor  part  in  the  development  of  the  story.  His 
function  is  to  provide  mirth  for  the  spectator,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  emphasize  the  sanity  and  to  whet  the  wit 
of  the  heroine  and  hero.  Characters  of  this  sort  are  Thurio 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Slender  and  Justice 
Shallow  in  The  Merry  Wives,  the  melancholy  Jaques; 
Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  in  Tzveljth  Night,  Parolles  in 
All's  Well  and  Lucio  in  Measure  for  Measure.  They  are 
types  of  Jonsonian  '  humour/  or  characters  with  a  dominant 
trait.  Three  figures  of  this  kind,  however,  stand  out  as 
humours  of  a  bolder  type.  Shylock,  Falstaff  and  Malvolio 
are  men  of  this  humorous  nature,  but  men  of  a  ruling 
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passion  conceived  on  an  ampler  scale.  As  comic  figures  they 
dominate  their  respective  plays.  The  scenes  in  which  they 
appear  are  the  grand  scenes.  The  interest  wanes  when 
they  are  off  the  stage.  They  are  not,  however,  purely 
comic  figures.  There  is  a  touch  of  tragedy  in  their  destiny. 
Each  is  a  tragic  hero  in  miniature.  Each  has  his  tragic 
error,  an  error  which  is  due  to  lack  of  good  breeding, 
rather  than  to  a  fault  of  temperament  or  judgment.  Yet 
they  differ  only  in  degree  from  such  humours  as  Jaques ; 
and  their  fate  is  the  same, — they  are  mocked  and  put  to 
confusion.  They  were  undoubtedly  conceived  as  comic 
types. 

Besides  these  comic  figures,  and  in  further  contrast  to 
the  romantic  victims  of  chequered  love,  are  the  clowns, 
servants,  watchmen,  and  other  foolish  persons.  They  are 
dull  and  stupid  in  their  rustic  natures.  Their  function  is 
to  raise  a  laugh  by  their  native  wit,  or  by  their  ignorance 
of  good  manners;  and  further,  to  involve  the  plot  by 
their  stupid  mistakes;  and  to  display  their  ignorance  in 
deranged  long  words  and  foolish  talk.  Such  are  Costard  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Launce  and  Speed  in  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Lancelot  and  his  father  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Bottom  and  his  companions  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  William  in  As  You  Like 
It.  Sometimes  the  clown  is  a  foolish  officer,  like  Dogberry 
or  Verges  in  Much  Ado,  or  like  Elbow  in  Measure  for 
Measure.  More  often  he  is  a  witty  servant,  like  the  two 
Dromios  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  like  Lancelot  Gobbo 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare  took  a  bolder 
liberty  in  three  figures  of  this  kind.  Touchstone  in  As  You 
Like  It,  Feste  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  Lavache  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  are  not  merely  clownish  fellows. 
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Their  jests  are  not  the  natural  folly  of  the  rustic  clown, 
but  the  refined  wit  of  the  professional  jester, — an  enter- 
tainer, who,  be  it  remembered,  was  still  to  be  found  in  the 
halls  of  noblemen  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Touchstone  excels  in  repartee.  He  speaks  in  a  mixture 
of  irony  and  good  sense,  which  Shakespeare  uses  to  attack 
folly  and  to  recommend  sanity.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the 
interpreter  of  the  comic  spirit.  In  the  words  of  the  Duke 
in  As  You  Like  It, '  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking  horse, 
and,  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  off  his  wit.' 

Lastly,  there  is  usually  a  rational  person,  a  man  of  good 
sense,  free  from  the  affectations  and  illusions  and 
enthusiasms  of  youth.  Such  are  the  Dukes  in  A  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Measure  for  Measure,  the  banished  Duke  in  As  You  Like 
It,  the  King  of  France  and  Lafeu  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  and  Mr.  Page  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
They  emphasize  the  folly  of  the  humorous  characters,  and 
usually  bear  some  part  in  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the 
comedy.  But  they  are  not  ruling  figures,  like  Prospero 
in  The  Tempest.  In  the  comedies,  Shakespeare  never 
allows  them  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  lovers.  They 
are  benevolent  patrons,  under  whose  auspices  the  young 
lovers  are  betrothed  and  married.  As  rational  persons 
they  comment  on  folly,  and  utter  sound  precepts  and  good 
advice  on  the  necessity  of  adapting  oneself  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  advisability  of  acting  with  moderation 
and  good  sense.  That  they  are  dukes,  as  a  rule,  indicates 
that  Shakespeare  approved  of  rank, — at  any  rate  in  public, 
— and  apparently  had  a  high  respect  for  the  counsel  of 
rulers. 

We  need  no  persuasion  that  Shakespeare's  interest  was 
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as  much  in  character  as  in  dramatic  situation,  or  in  poetic 
language  and  imagery.  Here  he  differs  from  Jonson  and 
Moliere.  To  them  a  man's  character  was  his  predomi- 
nant peculiarity  or  his  ruling  passion.  To  Shakespeare, 
character  had  depth.  To  Jonson,  a  '  humour '  was  a  pre- 
dominant quality.  His  characters  are  often  typical  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  as  clear  and  distinguishable  from  each 
other  as  red  and  blue  and  green.  To  Shakespeare,  charac- 
ter was  a  sum  of  many  qualities  of  various  types.  His 
comic  characters  have  an  individuality,  a  personality  even, 
which  is  foreign  to  Latin  comedy,  with  its  typical  dramatic 
figures.  His  characters  are  more  than  comic  ideas :  they 
are  men  and  women,  and  in  drama  there  is  no  higher 
praise  than  that. 

IV 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  question 
which  we  set  ourselves  at  the  outset,  and  our  answer  will 
be  this:  Shakespearean  comedy  consists  of  a  story  of 
romantic  love,  involving  some  reversal  of  fortune  to  the 
heroine,  which  at  first  seems  likely  to  wreck  her  hopes  in 
love,  or  her  worldly  fortunes,  or  both ;  but  she  rises  from 
the  disaster,  usually  by  her  own  efforts,  and  finally  marries 
the  man  of  her  choice.  Such  a  story,  we  might  add,  is 
remarkable  both  for  its  improbabilities,  and  for  the  remote 
setting  of  its  locality.  The  remote  setting,  Athens,  Venice, 
Sicily,  Illyria,  and  so  on,  seems  to  be  purposely  chosen  so 
that  the  wild  improbabilities  of  the  incidents  shall  pass 
unchallenged.  Anything  may  happen  in  foreign  parts. 
We  leave  reason  in  suspense,  and  are  swept  to  the  land 
of  make-believe,  which  is  another  reason  why  Shake- 
speare's comedies  are  delightful,  and  another  point  of 
difference  from  classical  comedy. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  A  Shakespearean  comedy  is  not 
only  a  romantic  story  with  a  happy  ending.  Shakespearean 
comedy  is  the  happy  ending.  And  the  happy  ending  of 
Shakespearean  comedy  comes,  and  can  only  come,  because 
it  proceeds  from  causes  which  lie  behind  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  heroine  and  hero.  They  are  happy 
because  they  make  happiness.  They  are  happy  because 
it  is  their  destiny  to  be  happy. 

A  Shakespearean  comedy,  then,  is  a  tale  of  falling  in 
love,  in  which  the  heroine  is  more  prominent,  if  not  actu- 
ally more  important,  than  the  hero;  of  falling  in  love, 
mind  you,  not  of  marriage,  nor  the  thousand  and  one 
problems  of  marriage  and  of  advancing  old  age.  It  is  a 
species  of  drama  which  deals,  and  deals  deliberately,  with 
the  youth  of  the  species,  when  life  is  full  of  adventure  and 
is  comparatively  simple,  when  youth  will  make  adventures 
because  it  has  aims  for  which  it  will  fight  unreasonably 
and  uncompromisingly.  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It, 
might  have  continued  to  reside  in  ignoble  ease  and  peace- 
ful sloth,  had  he  been  content  to  suffer  the  wrongs  and 
insolence  of  his  brother  Oliver;  but  he  had  a  will.  He 
was  a  lad  of  mettle,  and  who  shall  blame  him?  And  so 
he  makes  for  himself  a  whole  round  of  adventures  before 
he  marries  Rosalind;  the  wrestling  match  with  Charles, 
the  Duke's  champion;  the  flight  from  a  home  which 
threatens  to  become  a  shambles;  wanderings  by  the  way, 
in  which  Old  Adam  has  to  be  helped  like  a  child ;  Arden 
and  the  banished  Duke;  and  then  what  love-longings 
before  the  virtuous  Rosalind  declares  herself! 

Bassanio  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  might  have  lived 
a  virtuous,  and  perhaps  a  penurious,  life,  as  the  younger 
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and  poorer  kinsman  of  Antonio,  the  merchant  prince  of 
Venice,  had  he  been  contented  with  life  in  a  counting- 
house;  but  he  was  adventurous  by  nature,  eager  like 
many  an  adventurer  of  the  Renaissance,  to  get  riches 
quickly.  He  had  visited  the  Lady  of  Belmont,  and  Portia's 
eyes,  which  had  flashed  '  fair,  speechless  messages/  were 
enough  to  make  him  borrow  from  his  kinsman, — who  was 
more  generous  to  his  relative  than  most  kinsmen,  be  they 
never  so  rich, — more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  repay, 
unless  Portia's  eyes  were  speaking  nothing  but  the  truth, 
which  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  rash  supposition.  And  so  he 
sets  out,  to  find  the  Lady  of  Belmont  guarded  by  a  game 
of  chance.  He  must  choose  the  right  casket,  the  chances 
of  which  are  three  to  one  against,  and  in  any  appeal  to 
the  judgment  reason  is  baffled,  and  can  as  soon  answer 
gold  as  lead.  No  wonder  that  Portia  desires  him  to 
tarry  a  day  or  two  before  he  plunges  into  the  choice ;  but, 
ever  impetuous,  he  chooses,  and  oh,  miracle !  he  chooses 
aright.  Bassanio's  fortune,  as  well  as  his  happiness,  is 
now  secured.  It  only  remains  for  him  to  pay  back  the 
three  thousand  ducats  and  be  happy.  But  at  this  moment 
comes  Uncle  Antonio's  despairing  cry:  the  bond  is  over- 
due, and  Shylock  demands  his  life.  The  wedding  is  post- 
poned, and  Bassanio  rushes  back  to  Venice  with  twice 
three  thousand  ducats  to  save  Antonio's  life.  That  life 
is  saved,  not  by  Bassanio  with  his  ducats,  but  by  Portia 
disguised  as  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  her  legal  ingenuity 
and  feminine  logic.  Antonio  not  only  escapes  with  his 
life,  but  is  the  richer  by  half  Shylock's  wealth,  thanks  to 
Portia.  At  Antonio's  entreaty  Bassanio  gives  his  ring 
to  the  lawyer  in  payment, — what  is  a  paltry  ring  compared 
to  a  life,  and  a  very  rich  life,  too? — and  innocently  hastens 
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back  to  Belmont,  only  to  be  teased  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance by  Portia,  who,  all  unknown  to  Bassanio  and  his 
friends,  so  perfect  was  the  disguise,  had  acquitted  Antonio 
so  creditably  and  so  justly. 

One  could  make  a  novel  of  the  wanderings  of  Sebastian 
in  Twelfth  Night,  or  of  Benedick  in  Much  Ado,  There 
is  no  attempt  by  the  hero  to  truckle  to  life,  with  its  many 
conventions,  particularly  to  the  commercial  life  of  trade 
in  which  Shakespeare's  audience,  directly  or  indirectly, 
were  engaged.  The  hero  of  comedy  lives  his  life  adven- 
turously, because  he  is  essentially  young  and  simple.  The 
hungry  generation,  as  yet,  has  not  trodden  him  down. 
Nor  will  it  ever,  let  us  hope.  For  that  very  reason  Falstaff 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  heroes  who  had  gone  before, — the  king  and 
three  cavaliers  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Valentine  and 
Proteus  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Lysander  and 
Demetrius  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Falstaff  is 
old,  scheming  by  nature,  and  unhappily  unsuccessful  in 
life.  He  is  a  wag,  of  course,  and  a  great  breeder  of  laugh- 
ter, but  he  had  learned  to  shed  his  ideals  and  his  enthu- 
siasms, and  to  fight  with  unscrupulous  cunning  for  his 
own  hand.  The  real  hero  of  The  Merry  Wives,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  is  Master  Fenton,  but  he  is  dwarfed 
almost  to  nothing,  and  Falstaff,  the  comic  character,  is 
elevated  to  an  overtopping  position  in  the  play.  Falstaff 
points  the  way  to  Malvolio  in  Twelfth  Night,  another 
foolish  lover  beguiled,  though  the  character  who  resembles 
Falstaff  is,  of  course,  Sir  Toby  Belch.  As  for  Angelo  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  Bertram  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  their  self-regarding  caution  stamps  them  as 
Falstaffs  without  his  age,  fat  and  wit.     These  are  later 
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comedies  than  those  we  are  considering,  and  Shakespeare 
has  forsaken  the  easy,  happy  path  of  jollity  and  delight  for 
the  more  tortuous  and  grander  road  of  maturity. 

Life  is  a  dark  thing  to  the  sophisticated  mind,  a  form- 
less thing,  with  depths  as  well  as  heights.  Life  is  a  tragedy 
to  the  man  who  feels,  a  comedy  only  to  him  who  can  dis- 
pense with  sympathetic  feeling.  As  Shakespeare  grew 
more  mature,  when  in  fact  he  passed  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
he  learned  to  feel,  and  to  feel  deeply.  Hamlet  proves  it. 
You  see  maturity  hastening  in  Julius  Ccesar,  but  in  Hamlet 
it  has  arrived.  Hamlet  is  a  more  mature  and  riper  Brutus. 
Shakespeare  passed  from  the  composition  of  Twelfth 
Night,  sunny  Twelfth  Night,  to  the  gloom  and  imperfection 
of  Hamlet,  and  thereafter  follow  plays  in  which  feeling 
counts  for  more  than  laughter, — Othello,  Macbeth,  King 
Lear,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  All's 
Well  and  Measure  for  Measure  belong.  Shakespeare 
became  that  rare  being,  the  maker  of  tragedies,  and  in 
maturing  he  reversed  the  usual  process.  Most  men  write 
tragedies  when  they  feel  young,  and  comedies  when  they 
grow  older.  Shakespeare  reversed  the  process.  He  wrote 
comedies  in  the  full  flush  of  life,  comedies  of  all  sorts, 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, — 
their  very  names  are  magic, — but  in  all  he  wrote  of  the 
gaieties  and  improbabilities  of  varied  characters.  When,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  thirty-six,  he  turned  to  tragedy,  it  was  to 
play  a  simpler  game,  to  dramatize  a  less  complicated  story 
which  at  every  point  is  endowed  with  greater  intensity  of 
feeling,  an  intensity  which  makes  the  characters  stand 
out  as  something  far  greater  and  altogether  more  won- 
derful than  those  of  comedy.     Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth, 
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and  even  Othello,  seem  greater  figures  than  Bassanio, 
Orlando  and  Orsino,  and  no  doubt  they  are,  partly  because 
they  are  more  fully  drawn,  but,  above  all,  because  the 
place  which  is  taken  by  a  man  in  the  tragedies  is  taken  by 
a  woman  in  the  comedies.  The  question  is  not:  are  the 
tragic  heroes  greater  than  the  comic?  but,  are  they  greater 
than  Rosalind,  Viola,  Portia  or  Beatrice?  The  question 
is  worth  more  than  a  moment's  thought,  for  the  comic 
heroines  are  by  no  means  slightly  drawn.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  tragic  heroes  are  more  intense,  but  I  am  certain 
of  this :  they  are  nothing  like  so  human,  so  tolerable,  or 
so  pleasant. 

The  field  of  comedy  has  widened  enormously  since 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  comedies.  The  farce  has  deve- 
loped from  The  Comedy  of  Errors  to  Charley's  Aunt. 
Comedy  has  given  rise  to  new  forms, — sentimental  comedy, 
the  problem  play,  the  comedy  in  which  the  past  is  used 
not  to  reveal  so  much  the  characters  as  old-fashionedness 
itself,  like  Quality  Street,  the  comedy  in  which  successive 
generations  are  displayed,  such  as  Milestones.  Comedy 
has  only  the  limits  of  life  itself :  a  comedy  can  be  any- 
thing. Tragedy  is  bounded  by  the  rules  of  its  own  con- 
vention. The  convention  varies  from  age  to  age,  but  from 
its  very  nature  there  are  rules.  There  is  a  greater  future 
for  comedy  than  for  tragedy,  because  the  number  of  comic 
subjects  is  infinite.  Shakespeare's  comedies  are  still 
worthy  of  study,  because  they  are  so  varied  in  type,  and 
because,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  limitations  within  which 
he  worked,  his  characterization  is  so  bold  and  masterly; 
and  in  verse  and  imagination  he  still  has  something  to  teach 
us,  though  his  stories  and  his  stagecraft  may  be  elemen- 
tary and  out  of  date.     For  the  springs  of  comedy    are 
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eternal.  Wherever  men  think  about  life,  with  its  imper- 
fections and  defects,  flaws  which  belong  to  life  from  its 
very  nature:  for  each  of  us  is  imperfect,  and  shall  not, 
therefore,  our  commerce  be  imperfect  too  ?  wherever  men 
think  about  life,  I  say,  there  is  the  possibility  of  comedy. 
Wherever  life  may  blossom  into  happiness, — and  it  may, 
can  one  doubt  it? — there  comedy  has  her  dwelling,  and 
may  be  visited.  Life  is  latent  comedy.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  see  it,  and  to  record  it  in  appropriate  form. 
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Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart: 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea. 


MILTON'S  genius  was  not  in  delicacy  of  emotion,  nor 
in  presentation  of  character,  nor  even  in  story-telling. 
His  was  a  genius  for  style, — for  the  manner  of  communi- 
cating his  mind.  We  read  Milton,  as  we  read  Spenser  and 
Keats,  for  beauty  of  expression.  Intensely  personal  in  its 
sober  thought  and  varied  imagery,  his  style  is  noble  in  its 
command  of  words  and  rolling  iambic  periods.  It  is  not  a 
natural,  familiar  style,  like  Chaucer's  or  Wordsworth's.  It 
is  artificial  and  self-created,  like  Spenser's,  Shakespeare's 
and  Keats's.  Paradise  Lost  is  the  mind  of  a  narrow  but 
mighty  genius. 

How  that  genius  developed,  let  Milton  himself  tell. 

'I  was  born  in  London/  he  says  in  his  Defensio  Secunda  pro 
Populo  Anglicano,  'of  an  honest  family.  My  father  was  distin- 
guished by  the  undeviating  integrity  of  his  life;  my  mother,  by 
the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  and  the  alms  which  she  bestowed. 
My  father  destined  me  from  a  child  to  the  pursuits  of  literature; 
and  my  appetite  for  knowledge  was  so  voracious,  that,  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  I  hardly  ever  left  my  studies,  or  went  to  bed  before 
midnight.  This  primarily  led  to  my  loss  of  sight.  My  eyes  were 
naturally  weak,  and  I  was  subject  to  frequent  head-aches,  which, 
however,  could  not  chill  the  ardour  of  my  curiosity  or  retard  the 
progress  of  my  improvement. 

'My  father  had  me  daily  instructed  in  the  grammar-school,  and 
by  other  masters  at  home.  Then,  after  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  various  languages,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  I 
passed  seven  years  in  the  usual  course  of  instruction  and  study, 
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with  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  without  any  stain  on  my 
character, — until  I  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  .   .   . 

'On  my  father's  estate,  (at  Horton)  where  he  had  determined 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  I  enjoyed  an  interval  of  uninter- 
rupted leisure  which  I  devoted  entirely  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics;  though  I  occasionally  visited  London,  either 
for  the  sake  of  buying  books,  or  of  learning  something  new  in 
mathematics  or  music,  in  which  at  that  time  I  found  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  amusement.  In  this  manner  I  spent  five  years  till 
my  mother's  death. 

'I  then  became  eager  to  visit  foreign  parts,  particularly  Italy. 
My  father  gave  me  his  permission,  and  I  left  home  with  one 
servant/ 

Milton  .travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  was  absent 
from  England  fifteen  months.  He  returned  at  the  end 
of  July,  1639,  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  books  which 
he  had  collected  in  Italy.  From  1640  to  1645,  during  the 
struggle  between  Charles  I  and  the  Long  Parliament, 
Milton  was  conducting  a  small  private  boarding-school  in 
his  house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  and  proving  his 
interest  and  independence  in  politics  and  religion  by 
a  series  of  learned  and  impassioned  pamphlets.  In  1642 
he  married  Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  an  Oxfordshire 
squire  of  royalist  inclination.  A  blithe  maid  of  sweet 
seventeen,  she  left  her  philosophical  and  devout  husband 
of  thirty-five  after  a  month  because  of  '  unfitness  and  con- 
trariety of  mind ' ;  but  two  years  later  she  returned,  they 
were  reconciled,  and  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  larger  house 
in  Barbican,  close  by.  Their  three  daughters,  Anne,  Mary 
and  Deborah,  were  born  into  a  silent  house,  whose  master 
was  intolerant  of  '  female  usurpation/  a  house  where  most 
visitors  were  not  welcome,  and  innocent  fun  was  regarded 
as  trivial,  unless  it  was  scholarly  in  tone  or  seasoned  with 
wit. 
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1  Others,  without  labour  or  desert,  obtained  honours  and  emolu- 
ments ;  but  none  ever  knew  me  to  ask  for  anything,  either  personally, 
or  through  the  agency  of  my  friends;  none  ever  beheld  me  as  a 
suppliant  in  the  lobbies  of  parliament  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
great.  I  usually  kept  myself  secluded  at  home,  where  my  own 
property,  a  part  of  which  had  been  withheld  during  the  civil  war, 
and  part  of  which  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  oppressive  imposi- 
tions which  were  exacted  from  me,  afforded  me  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence. ...  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  continuous  history  of  my 
country,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period.  I  had  already 
finished  four  books,  when  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  I  was  surprised  by  an 
invitation  from  the  Council  of  State,  who  desired  my  services  in 
the  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs/ 

This  was  at  once  the  summit  and  the  turning-point  of 
Milton's  career  in  public  life.  He  was  appointed  Latin 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  in  March,  1649.  Two 
years  later,  within  a  few  months,  his  wife  died,  and  he 
became  completely  blind.  He  retained  his  secretaryship 
during  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  with  the  aid  of  assistants, 
one  of  whom,  from  September,  1657,  was  Andrew  Mar- 
veil;  and,  amidst  pressure  of  work  that  necessitated  resi- 
dence in  or  near  Whitehall,  found  time  to  dictate  to  an 
amanuensis  half  a  dozen  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the 
commonwealth  and  its  principles.  His  second  wife, — his 
'  late  espoused  saint' — whom  he  married  in  November, 
1656,  died  fifteen  months  later. 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660  saw  the  defeat 
of  Milton's  hopes,  and  it  was  in  the  enforced  period  of 
retirement  which  followed  that  he  completed  Paradise 
Lost.  Milton  had  long  contemplated  the  writing  of  a  great 
poem.  In  an  interesting  fragment  of  autobiography  which 
he  inserted  in  the  Second  Book  of  The  Reason  of  Church 
Government, — one  of  his  pamphlets  published  in  1641, — 
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Milton,  aged  33,  confesses  to  an  '  inward  prompting  .  .  . 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature/  to  leave 
9  something  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not 
willingly  let  it  die.'  His  first  thought  was  the  legendary 
glories  of  the  ancient  line  of  King  Arthur.  In  his  epistle 
to  John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  whom  he  met 
in  Italy  in  1638,  he  contemplates  a  poem  on  the  ancient 
kings  of  Britain,  '  and  Arthur,  perchance,  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Round  Table,  breaking  with  British  prowess  the 
Saxon  lines/  The  subject  is  again  alluded  to  in  his 
Epitaphium  Damonis,  addressed  to  his  friend,  Carlo  Dio- 
dati,  after  .Milton's  return  to  England.  '  As  for  me,  I  shall 
tell  of  Trojan  ships  in  the  Channel,  and  the  ancient  realm 
of  Pandrasus's  daughter  Imogen,  and  of  the  captains 
Brennus  and  Arviragus,  and  of  old  Belinus,  and  of  the 
settlement  of  Brittany  under  the  law  of  Britain.  Lastly,  I 
will  tell  of  Igerne,  the  mother  of  Arthur  by  evil  wiles,  the 
feigned  form  and  assumed  arms  of  Gorlois,  and  the  guile 
of  Merlin.'    This  was  in  1640  or  1641. 

Milton's  earlier  ambition  was  to  write  a  tragedy.  The 
resolve  and  its  gropings  after  subject  and  form  are 
revealed  by  his  manuscript  book,  which  is  preserved  by 
the  generosity  of  Sir  Henry  Puckering  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Here,  amidst  copies  of  early  poems  and 
sonnets,  in  various  hands,— including  Milton's  own  manu- 
script of  Comus  in  its  original  form,  dated  1634, — are  seven 
pages  of  notes  on  the  subjects  for  possible  tragedies,  which 
appear  to  date  from  1640,  or  possibly  a  little  later. 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  mention  of  King  Arthur. 
He  thought  of  Vortigern,  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  even  Macbeth;  but  most  of 
his  subjects  are  from  the  Bible, — Abram  from  Morea,  or 
Isaac  Redeemed,  Sodom,  Saul,  Gideon,  Dinah. 
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The  Milton  manuscript  indicates  that  Paradise  Lost  was 
conceived  first  as  a  tragedy.  Amongst  ninety-three  pos- 
sible subjects,  taken  from  the  Bible  or  from  British  his- 
tory, the  subject  of  Paradise  Lost,  even  before  1642, 
greatly  attracted  Milton's  imagination.  His  successive 
notes  show  how  the  idea  developed  in  his  mind.  The  first 
list  of  dramatis  personce  shows  that  he  conceived  first  the 
idea  of  the  perfect  life  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise, 
watched  over  by  Heavenly  Love,  and  guarded  by  Michael 
and  a  Chorus  of  Angels,  then  interrupted  by  the  coming  of 
Lucifer  and  his  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  guise 
of  the  serpent,  and  shattered  by  the  eating  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  Conscience  was  to  appear  as  the  result  of  their 
sin,  and  finally  an  Angel  sent  by  God  to  banish  them  from 
Paradise  was  to  show  them  a  group  of  mute  figures, 
'  Labour,  Sickness,  Discontent,  Ignorance  with  others/ 
which  had  come  to  earth  because  of  their  sin ;  but  before 
the  Angel  drove  them  forth,  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  were 
to  comfort  and  instruct  them. 

The  second  list  of  dramatis  personce  is  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  projected  contents  of  each  act. 
Milton's  second  thoughts  had  led  him  to  see  the  difficulty 
of  representing  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  state  of  innocence.  In 
this  draft  of  the  tragedy  Adam  and  Eve  do  not  appear  until 
act  five,  when  they  appear  fallen,  and,  presumably,  clothed. 
The  tragedy  is  in  five  acts.  It  would  have  been  a  classical 
play  in  the  Greek  manner,  with  a  chorus.  The  scene  is 
outside  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  is 
guarded  by  a  chorus  of  angels.  The  time  is  the  last  day  of 
man  in  Paradise.  Adam  and  Eve  are  behind  the  scenes,  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 
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Imagine  the  outside  of  a  fortified  gate.  It  is  guarded  by 
a  band  of  angels,  attired  presumably  in  some  biblical  array 
of  brazen  armour  and  white  robes,  and  bearing  spears  and 
shields.  Moses  enters,  and  speaks  the  prologue  to  the 
audience,  a  maze  of  metaphysical  theologizing  from  which 
one  clear,  final  fact  emerges :  the  audience  '  cannot  see 
Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence  by  reason  of  their  sin/ 
With  this  parting  shot  at  the  audience  he  retires,  and  his 
place  is  taken  by  Justice,  Mercy  and  Wisdom,  who  intro- 
duce the  dramatic  situation:  the  first  parents  of  man  are 
living  within  yonder  gate  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence. 
What  if  they  should  fall?  The  episode  concludes  with  a 
hymn  of  the  creation  sung  by  the  chorus.  The  second 
episode  introduces  Heavenly  Love  and  the  Evening  Star, 
and  the  '  chorus  sing  the  marriage  song,  and  describe  Para- 
dise/ In  the  third  episode  it  is  night.  As  the  angels  watch 
by  the  gate,  Lucifer,  the  fallen  hierarch,  enters  the  stage 
uttering  his  dominating  thought,  which  is,  how  to  contrive 
Adam's  ruin.  The  chorus  of  angels  recognize  him,  and 
drive  him  away.  They  then  narrate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
audience  the  story  of  Lucifer's  rebellion,  the  war  in  heaven 
and  his  overthrow,  and  they  fear  that  he  may  penetrate  the 
angelic  guard,  and  that  Adam  may  succumb  to  his  wiles. 
The  fourth  episode  opens  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  Lucifer  has  entered  the  garden,  and  Adam  and  Eve 
have  fallen.  Conscience  enters,  and  passes  through  the 
gate  on  his  way  to  summon  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  presence 
of  God  for  judgment.  The  chorus  bewail  the  good  that 
man  has  lost.  And  now  in  the  fifth  episode  it  is  afternoon. 
The  gates  of  Eden  are  opened  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
and  through  them  emerge  two  dishevelled  figures  clad  in 
fig-leaves.     Can  it  be  ?     It  is !     They  are    the    hero  and 
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heroine  of  the  tragedy,  Adam  and  Eve,  driven  out  of 
Paradise  by  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword.  He  halts  them 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  as  there 
passes  over  the  stage  a  dismal  procession  of  dumb,  ugly  and 
distorted  figures — Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War, 
Famine,  Pestilence,  Sickness,  Discontent,  Ignorance,  Fear 
and  Death.  Adam  and  Eve  shrink  as  they  realize  the  con- 
sequences of  their  disobedience;  but  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  approach  Adam,  and  comfort  and  instruct  him.  At 
last  the  angel  waves  them  to  begone,  and  the  chorus  briefly 
concludes  the  tragedy. 

There  is  yet  a  third  draft  in  the  manuscript,  entitled 
'Adam  Un-Paradised,'  which  shows  further  thought  on  the 
subject  and  some  revision.  Moses,  as  prologue;  is  removed 
in  favour  of  the  Angel  Gabriel.  Lucifer  is  made  to 
re-enter  after  the  fall,  to  narrate  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
and  to  exult  over  the  ruin  of  man.  The  fall  is  also 
described  from  the  opposite  point  of  view  by  an  angel  to 
the  chorus.  In  the  last  episode  Adam  and  Eve  are  no 
longer  meek.  They  accuse  one  another.  Adam  especially 
blames  his  wife,  and  is  unrepentent,  and  unwilling  to  see 
the  justice  of  God's  decree  of  banishment.  The  chorus 
bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  example  of  impenitence.  Jus- 
tice reasons  with  him,  and  convinces  him,  and,  at  the  sight 
of  the  procession  of  evils,  he  is  humbled  and  despairs ;  but 
Mercy  comforts  him  with  the  instruction  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,  and  Adam  repents  and  submits  to  the  penalty 
of  his  sin. 

Did  Milton  compose  any  of  his  tragedy  ?  The  matter  is 
doubtful,  but  it  is  believed,  on  the  authority  of  his  nephew, 
Edward  Phillips,  that  he  did.  Phillips's  biography  of 
Milton  was  written  to  form  the  introduction  to  an  edition 
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of  Milton's  State  Letters  in  1694.  He  says  that  Paradise 
Lost  was  first  designed  as  a  tragedy,  and  that  Satan's 
address  to  the  sun : 

O  thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned! 
which  appears  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  lines 
32-41,  was  shown  to  him  and  some  others  several  years 
before  the  poem  was  begun,  '  as  designed  for  the  very 
beginning  of  the  said  tragedy.'  The  tragedy,  even  in  a 
fragmentary  state,  has  not  survived.  Yet  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Milton  wrote  some  portions  of  Paradise  Lost  as 
drama,  and  afterwards  incorporated  verses  or  even  para- 
graphs in.the  poem.  It  may  be  that  his  use  of  blank  verse, 
for  which  he  apologized  in  a  note  prefixed  to  the  poem  in 
1668,  was  derived  from  the  unfinished  drama. 

Milton  was  wise  in  his  final  choice  of  form.  Epic  gave 
him  much  wider  scope  than  tragedy.  Bound  by  the  con- 
vention of  classical  tragedy  to  the  last  day  in  Eden,  and  a 
single  locality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chorus  and  the  alle- 
gorical figures,  Milton  must  have  held  in  shackles  that  far- 
flung  imagination,  which,  in  epic,  had  absolute  freedom  to 
range  at  will  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  Gate,  beyond  Para- 
dise, nay,  beyond  the  physical  universe,  in  Hell,  Chaos  or 
Heaven  itself.  And  drama,  which  offers  a  visible  and  con- 
crete representation,  would  have  restrained  Milton's  won- 
derful power  of  suggesting  rather  than  describing  the 
impalpable  and  the  obscure,  which  is  seen  to  such  advan- 
tage in  numerous  scenes  and  episodes  in  Paradise  Lost. 

II 

In  its  present  form,  as  an  epic,  Paradise  Lost  was  begun, 
according  to  Aubrey's  statement  in  some  notes  which  he 
collected  for  an  unwritten  life  of  Milton, — and  this  note 
came  from  Edward  Phillips, — '  about  two  years  before  the 
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King  came  in,  and  finished  about  three  years  after  the 
King's  restoration.'  That  is  to  say,  it  was  begun  about 
1658  and  finished  about  1663.  Paradise  Lost  was  cer- 
tainly completed  in  the  autumn  of  1665,  when  Milton 
showed  the  manuscript  to  Thomas  Elwood  the  Quaker  at 
Chalfont  St.  Giles.  Milton's  thoughts  at  this  time  were 
greatly  moved  by  private  griefs.  He  had  in  1652  become 
blind,  and  since  1658  was  a  widower.  The  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  under  Charles  II  in  1660  raised  the  fiercest 
political  antagonism  in  his  soul.  As  a  servant  of  the  com- 
monwealth he  was  a  marked  man,  and  for  a  time  he  went 
into  hiding  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Bartholomew  Close, 
West  Smithfield.    Moreover,  he  was  poor. 

On  evil   days   though  fallen,   and   evil   tongues, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round. 

Yet  Milton  was  not  meek.  Proud,  intolerant  and  uncom- 
promising, he  unburdened  his  spirit  in  Paradise  Lost,  not 
only  in  his  personal  confessions,  such  as : 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine : 

but  in  his  characters.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Milton  in 
Satan.  Granted.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Milton  in 
God.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Milton,  the  schoolmaster,  in 
Raphael.  Milton  entered  into  the  spirit  of  both  sides,  and, 
in  both,  it  is  the  uncompromising  will  which  he  delights  in 
portraying.    Weakness  he  scorns. 

Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 
Belial,  who  counsels  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth,  is  his 
abomination : 

than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven. 
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But  Satan,  Beelzebub  and  Moloch  speak  the  language  of 
Milton's  heart.    And  so  does  the  faithful  Abdiel : 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal; 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustain'd 

Superior. 

The  poem  was  composed  chiefly  in  the  winter  months, 
and  the  verses  took  shape  in  Milton's  mind  in  the  early 
morning  soon  after  he  arose,  and  were  stored  in  his  memory 
until  his  man  came  '  to  milk  him/  as  he  was  wont  to  say. 
Finished  in  1665,  he  published  it  in  ten  books  in  1667.  In 
1668,  he  added  the  prose  '  arguments  '  to  the  several  books, 
printed  at  first  consecutively,  and  the  preface  entitled  '  the 
Verse/  The  price  of  the  book  was  three  shillings,  and 
Milton  received  five  pounds  on  publication  in  1667,  and  a 
further  five  pounds  in  1669,  after  the  sale  of  1,300  copies. 
The  second  edition,  '  Revised  and  Augmented  by  the  same 
author/  appeared  in  1674.  On  November  8  of  that  year 
he  died,  unimpaired  to  the  last,  cool  and  serene,  like  snow 
in  the  hollow  of  a  mountain  height,  which  fades  so  slowly 
that  it  hardly  seems  to  lessen  until  it  is  gone.  In  this 
second  edition  Milton  arranged  the  poem  in  twelve  books, 
and  prefixed  the  arguments  to  the  books  as  they  occur. 
The  classical  number  of  twelve  books  was  obtained,  not  by 
writing  two  more,  but  by  dividing  two  long  books,  Books 
VII  and  X,  into  two,  and  by  adding  a  few  lines  to  smooth 
over  the  division.  This,  the  second,  is  the  standard  edition 
of  the  poem. 
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Now,  what  is  Paradise  Lost?  What  is  its  theme? 
What  story  does  it  tell  ?  Perhaps  the  theme  is  more  inter- 
esting than  the  story,  for  it  is  the  most  perplexing  moral 
problem  in  the  world.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  evil  in  the  world  and  in  the  mind  of  man?  How 
is  it  that  man  is  subject  not  only  to  benevolent  impulses  and 
holy  feelings,  but  to  selfishness  and  ill-will  which  we  recog- 
nize,— when  we  see  them  in  others, — as  wrong?  Why  is 
there  wrong  in  the  world?  Milton  undertook  to  answer 
this  question,  not  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  poet.  Paradise 
Lost  is  not  a  theological  work,  but  a  mythological  story, 
and  by  a  myth  I  mean  an  instructive  story  designed  by  a 
poet  to  explain  phenomena  of  nature  or  human  life.  Mil- 
ton did  not  speak  in  theological  terms  of  original  sin:  he 
designed  to  put  into  the  poetic  form  of  classical  epic  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Genesis.  But  that  raised  a  problem. 
How  to  account  for  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent?  Milton 
accepted  the  traditional  interpretation  of  two  texts  in  the 
Bible,  Isaiah  xiv:  12-15,  and  Revelation  xii:  7-12, 
according  to  which  the  angel  Lucifer,  prince  of  one  of  ten 
orders  of  angels,  having  his  habitation  in  the  north,  was 
defeated  during  a  war  in  Heaven  and  cast  down  into  a 
newly-created  Hell  with  all  his  followers,  for  pride  in  pre- 
suming to  exalt  his  throne  equal  to  God.  There  he  became 
Satan,  the  adversary  of  God  and  man,  and  in  the  guise  of 
the  serpent  he  avenged  himself  upon  God  by  bringing  about 
the  fall  of  man.  And  so  the  myth  of  the  fall  of  the  angels 
and  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  narrated  in  epic  form, 
adorned  with  Milton's  immense  learning,  and  embellished 
with  scenes  of  sublime  imagination: 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
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Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden, 

— that  is  his  theme. 

The  first  book  opens  in  Hell : 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flam'd,  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful   shades,   where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With   ever-burning   sulphur   unconsum'd. 

It  is  a  poet's  vision  of  the  place  of  punishment  of  the 

fallen  angels,  fiction,  not  theology,  which  Milton  designed 

as  a  setting  for  the  opening  scenes  of  Paradise  Lost.    Here 

are  lying,  bruised  and  numbed  by  their  immense   fall, 

myriads  of  rebellious  angels.    The  war  in  Heaven  is  over. 

The  thunder  of  God  has  ceased  to  roll,  and  punishment 

and  torture  is  their  lot.    Satan  h  the  first  to  recover  from 

his   stupor.     He  calls  Beelzebub,  '  one  next  himself  in 

power/  to  action: 

What  though  the  field  be  lost? 
All  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

They  rise  and  look  at  Hell.    Satan  greets  it : 

Farewell  happy  fields 
Where  Joy  for  ever  dwells !  Hail,  horrors !  hail 
Infernal  world!  and  thou  profoundest  Hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor :  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
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Then,  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  burning  lake  of  Hell, 

he  rouses  his  legions, — 

angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  embower. 

They  meet  in  conclave  to  discuss  their  future  course  of 
action,  and  Satan,  their  leader,  '  by  merit  rais'd  to  that  bad 
eminence,'  undertakes  to  explore  the  abyss  which  lies 
between  Hell  and  Heaven  in  order  to  find  the  newly- 
created  planet  which  houses  God's  new  creation,  man.  His 
plan  of  vengeance  is  to  tempt  and  seduce  the  first  parents 
of  mankind,  Adam  and  Eve,  as  Beelzebub  urged: 

that  their  God 

May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 

Abolish  His  own  works. 

The  plan  is  hailed  with  joy,  and  games  are  held  to  cele- 
brate it.  And  so,  upwards  Satan  soars  through  the  dismal 
caverns  of  Hell  to  the  adamantine  gates,  where  two  strange 
guardians  sit : 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  foM, 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting. 

That  ugly  shape  was  Sin. 

The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  caird  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seem'd  either ; — black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart. 

The  other  was  Death,  who  challenged  Satan;  and  both, 
swollen  with  indignation,  prepared  for  mortal  combat,  till 
Hell  grew  darker  at  their  frown.    But  Sin  intervened : 
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O   father,   what   intends   thy  hand,   she   cried, 
Against  thy  only  son?    What  fury,  O  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head? 

Death,  she  declares,  is  the  child  of  Lucifer  by  Sin.  The 
quarrel  is  composed,  Satan  expounds  his  plan,  and : 

Death 
Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  filled. 

So  Sin  unlocks  for  ever  the  ponderous  doors  of  Hell, 
and  Satan  escapes  into  the  realm  of  Chaos  without : 

Illimitable   ocean  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  height 

And  time  and  place  are  lost. 

It  is  a  region  without  form  and  void,  a  vast  vacuity  where 
nature  does  not  operate,  an  intermediate  state  between 
non-existence  and  existence,  without  purpose  and  without 
cause : 

Chaos  umpire  sits, 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By   which   he   reigns :   next   him   high   arbiter 
Chance  governs  all. 

Satan  obtains  leave  from  Chaos  to  pass  through  the 
'  universal  hubbub'  of  his  kingdom,  and  gropes  his  way 
upward  with  tortuous  progress  towards  the  Universe, 
which  Milton  pictures  in  terms  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy  as  nine  successive  hollow  spheres,  each  enclosed 
within  the  other,  and  with  the  Earth  as  the  inmost  sphere. 
Flying  past  the  Paradise  of  Fools  into  the  region  of 
heavenly  light,  Satan  alights  on  the  outer  sphere  of  the 
Universe.  He  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  sphere, 
and  flies  down  through  the  spheres  to  Earth.  There  he 
makes  his  way  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  Adam  and 
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Eve  are  living  in  a  state  of  innocence,  with  trees  and 
flowers  and  beasts  not  yet  wild,  the  simple  life  of  the 
golden  age.  Satan's  first  attempt  on  Adam  and  Eve  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  toad : 

Him  there  they  found 

Squat,  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve; 

Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 

Illusions  as  he  list. 

But  he  was  discovered  by  Ithuriel,  one  of  the  guardian 

angels  of  Eden,  who  touched  him  with  his  spear,  when  lo ! 

like  a  flash  of  gunpowder,  he  started  up  in  his  own  true 

shape.    He  was  no  sooner  recognized  than  he  was  hounded 

out  of   Paradise   by   Gabriel   and   his    faithful  guardian 

angels. 

With  Book  V,  Milton  introduces  a    long    digression. 

Raphael  is  sent  by  God  to  warn  Adam  against  Satan  and 

his  wiles,  for  Eve  takes  no  part  in  rational  discussions. 

Milton  had  strong  views  on  the  natural  inequalities  of  the 

sexes : 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  form'd 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him: 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule. 

Raphael's  mission  is  made  the  occasion  for  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  war  in  Heaven,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  rebel  angels  by  the  Son  of  God  with  His  thunder.  The 
crystal  wall  of  Heaven  gaped  wide,  and  headlong  the  rebels 
threw  themselves  down  from  the  verge  to  escape  eternal 
wrath.  Nine  days  they  fell,  and  Hell  at  length  received 
them.  Raphael  also  tells  Adam  of  the  creation  of  the 
Earth,  and  of  light,  and  living  creatures,  and  of  God's 
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design  in  creating  man  to  repair  the  loss  in  Heaven.  Earth 
is  a  probation  for  men,  he  says, 

till  by  degrees  of  merit  rais'd, 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried, 
And  Earth  be  chang'd  to  Heaven  and  Heaven  to  Earth. 

This  brings  us  to  Book  IX,  and  now  at  last  Satan  makes 
his  final  and  successful  attempt  upon  Eve's  virtue,  this 
time  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.  By  flattery  he  induces  Eve 
to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge: 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost.    Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  serpent,  and  well  might,  for  Eve 
Intent  now  only  on  her  taste,  naught  else 
Regarded. 

Eve  eats,  and  then  drunk  with  the  effects  of  the  fruit,  she 
urges  Adam  to  eat  it  too.  Adam  is  shocked  and  dismayed 
at  Eve's  disobedience,  but  his  love  for  her  is  so  great  that 
he  resolves  to  share  her  fate: 

How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forgo 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss   of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  o,f  nature  draw  me:   flesh  of  flesh 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

And  so  Adam  commits  man's  first  disobedience,  and  eats 
the  mortal  fruit  whose  taste  '  brought  death  into  the  world 
and  all  our  woe/  The  guardian  angels  leave  Paradise.  Sin 
and  Death  invade  the  Earth,  and  build  a  broad  bridge 
across  Chaos  from  Hell  to  the  Universe.    Satan  triumphs, 
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and  returns  to  Hell  to  announce  his  success.  He  is  received, 
however,  not  with  the  shout  of  joy  which  he  had  expected, 
but  with  a  prolonged  hiss, — all  the  fallen  angels  had  been 
changed  into  serpents. 

Adam  and  Eve  confess  their  sin  in  prayer  to  God.  God 
pardons  them,  but  declares  that  they  must  no  longer  abide 
in  Paradise.  And  now,  in  Book  XI,  Milton  introduces 
another  digression.  God  sends  Michael  to  reveal  the 
future  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Adam  is  shown  in  a  vision  the 
consequences  of  the  fall, — murder,  death,  disease,  pesti- 
lence, madness,  revelry,  riot,  war; — but  he  receives  con- 
solation in  the  promise  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  the 
Son  of  God.  Then  Michael  drives  Adam  and  Eve  forth 
from  the  eastern  gate  of  Eden,  and  Paradise  Lost  ends  with 
their  departure : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soon; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide : 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Ill 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  story.  And,  putting 
aside  the  demand  for  literal  correspondence  to  fact,  as  we 
do  in  judging  poetry,  is  it  not  a  magnificent  story?  How 
finely,  and  with  what  grandeur  of  pictorial  imagination, 
Milton  leads  up  to  the  catastrophe  by  introducing  Hell  and 
the  rebel  angels,  and  by  furnishing  Satan  with  a  rational 
motive  for  his  temptation  of  Eve  !  Indeed,  so  magnificent 
is  the  porch  of  Milton's  building  that  it  seems  more  stu- 
pendous than  the  building  itself.  How  beautiful  is  Mil- 
ton's description  of  the  Creation,  and  how  delicate  in  its 
pastoral  simplicity  is  his  account  of  the  state  of  innocence ! 
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How  nobly  does  Milton  narrate  the  fall,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  man  from  Paradise!  It  has  been  raised  as  a 
critical  objection  that  Milton  made  Satan  a  more  promi- 
nent figure  than  Adam.  He  is  larger  in  size,  it  is  true,  and 
more  sublime  as  he  is  more  ethereal ;  but  if  reason  is  the 
test  of  greatness,  Adam  has  a  better  mind.  Adam  under- 
stands the  vision  and  the  justice  of  God  more  intelligently 
than  does  Satan.  The  poem  transcends  all  poems,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  in  that  its  scene 
is  the  whole  world  of  matter  and  spirit.  Its  characters, 
with  the  exception  of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  all  supernatural, 
and  no  writer  has  ever  so  boldly  and  so  sublimely  depicted 
the  supernatural  world  as  did  Milton  in  this  poem. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  poem?  Whence  did  Milton 
derive  his  conception  of  the  subject,  and  its  decoration? 
Here  we  are  on  uncertain  ground.  We  have  no  autobio- 
graphical record,  and  the  original  suggestion,  impulse  or 
inspiration  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Adam  and  Eve  is 
unknown.  Milton  may  have  heard  of  the  mystery  plays, 
which  had  not  long  been  extinct.  Or,  in  Italy,  he  may  have 
read,  or  possibly  seen,  an  Italian  sacred  tragedy,  Adamo 
(1613),  by  Giovanni  Andreini, — for  there  are  certain 
parallels  between  this  play  and  Milton's  early  conception 
of  Paradise  Lost  as  a  tragedy.  Or  he  may  have  set  out  in 
1640  to  rival  the  Latin  tragedy,  A  damns  Exul  (1601),  by 
Hugo  Grotius,  the  Dutch  jurist,  whom  Milton  met  in  Paris 
in  1638: 

The  noble  Thomas  Scudamore,  King  Charles's  ambassador,  to 
whom  I  carried  letters  of  recommendation,  received  me  most 
courteously  in  Paris.  His  lordship  gave  me  a  card  of  introduction 
to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  the 
Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court;  whose  acquaintance  I 
anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose  house  I  was  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  lordship's  friends. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  Milton  was  acquainted  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Genesis,  for  it  was  first  published  in  1655,  and  by 
that  time  Milton  was  blind.  Any  similarity  of  imaginative 
quality  must  be  owing  to  identity  of  subject, — the  fall  of  the 
rebel  angels  and  of  man, — and  to  a  similarity  of  thought 
and  vision  in  the  two  poets.  Given  all  the  tragedies  and 
epics  in  the  world  which  treat  of  God,  Lucifer,  Adam  and 
Eve,  no  poet,  save  John  Milton  himself,— Puritan,  politi- 
cian, scholar,  and  schoolmaster, — could  have  conceived  and 
constructed  out  of  their  dry  bones  that  magnificent  and 
original  poem,  Paradise  Lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  and  decoration  of  the  poem 
owe  a  great  deal  to  literary  influence.  The  arrangement  in 
twelve  books,  the  beginning  in  mediis  rebus,  the  catalogue 
of  Satan's  captains,  the  infernal  games,  the  similes  and  the 
classical  and  mythological  allusions  are  derived  from  Mil- 
ton's admiration  for  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  his  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  the  structure  of  the  classical  epic.  The 
Bible,  of  course,  is  under  constant  contribution.  That 
Satan  is  portrayed  as  a  dragon  in  Book  I  is  due  to  Revela- 
tion xii.  From  the  Bible  come  the  names  of  his  captains 
and  their  characters.  The  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in 
Book  II  is  based  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  i :  15,  though 
the  elaboration  owes  something  to  Phineas  Fletcher's 
Apollyonists  (1627),  where: 

The  Porter  to  th*  infernal  gate  is  Sin 

A  shapeless  shape,  a  foul  deformed  thing  .    . 

Of  that  first  woman  and  th'  old  serpent  bred, 

— a  picture  which  Fletcher  amplified  in  his  description  of 
Hamartia  in  The  Purple  Island  xii:  27-31, — and  some- 
thing, too,  to  Ovid's  picture  of  Scylla  in  the  Metamor- 
phoses xiv:    59-67.    Milton's  description  of  the  Creation 
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in  Book  IV  is  based  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  his 
account  of  the  fall  of  man  owes  much  to  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  the  same  book.  The  chariot  of  God  in 
Book  VI  comes  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  and  Michael's  narration  in  Books  XI  and 
XII  ranges  through  the  whole  of  biblical  history.  There 
are  traces,  too,  of  Milton's  interest  in  Italian  literature. 
The  '  Stygian  Council '  of  Book  II  probably  owes  some- 
thing to  Tasso's  assembly  of  fiends  in  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,  canto  4,  though  Phineas  Fletcher  had  already 
imitated  the  scene  in  The  Apollyonists,  where  there  is  a 
conclave  of  infernal  powers,  presided  over  by  Lucifer,  on 
which  Fletcher  moralizes: 

O  let  him  serve  in  Hell,  who  scorns  in  Heaven  to  reign. 
Milton's  paradise  of  fools,  in  Book  III,  440-498,  probably 
was  suggested  by  Ariosto's  limbo  of  ecclesiastical  vanities, 
which  he  places  in  the  moon,  in  Orlando  Furioso,  canto  34. 
And  there  are  less  definite  references  to  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian theology  and  learning,  and  contributions  from  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Plato,  ^Eschylus,  Dante  and  Shakes- 
peare, which  in  their  transmuted  form  and  Miltonic  dress 
proclaim  Milton  to  have  been  as  accomplished  in  his  learn- 
ing as  in  his  poetic  genius. 

And  what  does  Paradise  Lost  mean?  It  has  been 
objected  that  it  is  not  'true/  and  that  Milton's  theology 
and  cosmology  alike  are  relics  of  the  past.  But  Milton 
was  a  poet.  He  never  professed  to  reveal  literal  truth. 
Though  he  adopted  the  biblical  account  of  the  fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  Christian  tradition  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer, 
he  did  not  regard  it  as  historical  truth,  or  he  would  not 
have  added  to  it  obvious  fictions  such  as  Pandemonium, 
the   very   name   of   which   was    Milton's   invention,   the 
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allegory  of  the  origin  of  Sin  and  Death,  the  myth  of  the 
invention  of  artillery  in  Heaven,  and  many  other  touches, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  convert  theology  into  myth.  Mil- 
ton regarded  his  subject,  which  he  accepted  from  Jewish 
and  Christian  tradition,  as  a  poetic  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  evil;  but  his  treatment  of  the  story  indicates 
little  regard  for  its  historical  truth.  It  does,  however, 
indicate  great  reverence  for  divine  order,  purpose  and 
justice.  Milton  regarded  his  subject  as  a  magnificent  alle- 
gory, perhaps  as  an  inspired  allegory,  of  the  first  great 
examples  of  wilful  offence  against  conscience,  duty  and 
the  will  of  God: 

What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Truth, — correspondence  to  historical  and  scientific  fact, — 
is  not  an  essential  of  poetry  or  fiction,  and  Milton's  inten- 
tion was  to  write  an  epic  of : 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  write  the  first  book  of  an  out- 
line of  history,  and  it  would  be  a  profound  pity  if    the 
merits  of  Paradise  Lost  were  to  be  decided  by  the  scientific 
truth  of  Milton's  astronomy  and  biology. 

The  meaning  of  Paradise  Lost  is  allegorical.  Its  truth 
is  that  it  explains  natural  facts  in  terms  of  imagination. 
Evil  originally  arose  from  opposition  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  as  our  first  parents  fell, — the  type  of  all  mankind, — so 
may  we  all.  In  the  history  of  the  individual,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race,  '  by  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God/  but 
from  time  to  time  a  crisis  happens.  There  comes  a  time 
when  the  choice  lies  between  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
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and  action  which  is  selfish  and  unworthy.  Whenever  the 
conscious  will  directs  the  ignoble  course,  there  is  the  fall 
of  man,  and  there,  in  justice  to  the  eternal  law  of  man's 
being,  happiness  is  lost,  and  remorse  and  suffering  ensue. 
That  is  what  Paradise  Lost  means.  We  may  disagree 
with  Milton's  science  and  history,  and  even  with  his  theo- 
logy; but  we  can  still  enjoy  his  allegory  for  its  imagina- 
tive beauty  and  its  moral  truth.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  stupen- 
dous vision  of  the  spiritual  world,  expressed  in  a  diction 
peculiar  to  Milton,  which  for  grandeur,  dignity  and  solemn 
harmony  has  never  been  equalled.  Milton  is  our  only 
English  rival  of  Dante.  Milton  is  too  great  to  be  forgot- 
ten. We  have  it  in  our  power  to  enjoy,  if  not  to  under- 
stand fully,  its  dazzling  magnificence,  and  those  who  know 
Paradise  Lost  will  agree  with  me  that  it  has  a  sublimity 
which  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

I  began  by  saying  that  we  read  Milton  for  grandeur  of 
style,  and  on  that  note  I  end.  Whether  we  accept  the 
traditional  mythology  of  the  pride  of  Lucifer  and  the  ser- 
pent in  the  garden  as  valid  symbols  of  the  origin  of  evil 
and  the  fall  of  man,  or  whether  to  us  they  are  merely 
venerable,  and  in  their  own  way,  beautiful  stories,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  without  being 
impressed  by  the  nobility  of  its  style.  Milton  certainly 
did  rise  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument.  A  poem  which 
takes  space  and  eternity  for  its  scene,  and  conceives  worlds 
of  spirits  in  debate  and  conflict,  cannot  be  said  to  be  defi- 
cient in  vision,  and  Milton  never  fails  to  rise  to  the  sub- 
limity of  his  subject.  His  angels  and  devils  are  definitely 
superhuman  in  their  light  or  darkness,  both  in  their  form 
and  movement,  and  in  their  discourse.  They  are  never 
travesties  of  men,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  remarkable  feat 
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of  genius.  They  have  a  grandeur  of  intellect  and  appear- 
ance, and  a  dignity  which  never  becomes  pompous  or 
descends  to  the  familiar.  If  Heaven  and  Hell  are  suitable 
subjects  for  poetry, — which  is  doubtful, — Milton  alone  has 
treated  them  adequately.  Dante  followed  Virgil  down  to 
Hell,  but  there  is  a  grotesqueness  about  Dante's  concep- 
tion of  Hell  which  is  derived  from  the  horrors  of  Tar- 
tarus, and  the  torments  of  Dis.  Dante's  Heaven  is  mag- 
nificent, but  its  lower  stages  are  so  tied  to  the  spheres  of 
the  universe  as  to  be  almost  physical,  and  its  highest 
circle  is  purely  mystical.  Milton  improved  upon  Dante's 
conception  by  making  Heaven  and  Hell  lie  in  a  spiritual 
world  outside  the  physical  universe.  And  yet  Milton's 
Heaven  and  Hell  are  not  abstract  ideas.  They  are  definite 
in  the  vast  immensity  of  their  plan  and  structure,  and  he 
describes  them  so  definitely  that  their  scenery  can  be 
visualized.  They  have  a  dim  resemblance  to  the  world  of 
men,  and  the  music  of  Heaven  and  the  committee-work  of 
Hell  are  perhaps  all  too  human.  But  no  poem  has  ever 
approached  the  poetic  sublimity  of  Milton's  conception  of 
the  universe  as  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  spiritual 
world.  His  astronomy  is  discredited,  but  the  whole  scheme 
of  things  is  none  the  less  logical  and  beautiful.  And,  to 
me  at  least,  Milton's  description  of  Paradise  and  the  simple 
and  graceful  life  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  state  of  innocence, 
is  unique  in  its  delicacy  and  peculiar  felicity. 

Milton's  slow  iambic  rhythm  and  heavy  stress  produce 
the  most  sonorous  blank  verse  ever  written  in  English. 
And  the  sublimity  of  his  diction  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
sublimity  of  his  subject.  He  is  a  complete  master,  both  of 
elegance  of  expression  and  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  His 
choice  of  words,  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  and 
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his  use  of  compression,  amplification,  inversion,  repetition, 
all  contribute  something  to  those  magnificent  rolling  sen- 
tences with  '  the  sense  variously  drawn  out/  as  he 
describes  it,  '  from  one  verse  into  another/  which  to  some 
extent  derive  their  dignity  from  the  length  to  which  he 
can  carry  them  before  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
the  significant  word  brings  them  to  a  pause.  Milton  has 
been  accused  of  Latinism,  not  without  cause.  His  selection 
of  Latin  words  and  constructions,  and  his  use  of  the 
equivalents  of  Latin  phrases  is  most  characteristic.  But 
Latinism  is  by  no  means  out  of  place  in  an  epic : 

-    That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aonian  mount. 

And  the  best  answer  to  the  charge  is  that  its  place  is  small. 
There  is  no  undue  use  of  Latin  words.  Milton's  diction 
does  not  strike  one  as  being  more  abstruse  than  Shakes- 
peare's. 

Milton's  style  t  is  wonderful  and  altogether  admirable. 
It  is  one  thing  to  conceive  a  dim  imaginative  picture  in  the 
mind:  to  express  it  adequately  is  quite  another.  Milton 
could  do  both.  And  his  expression  not  only  communicates 
his  idea :  it  clarifies  and  enlightens  it.  Milton's  blank  verse 
is  unique,  and  the  secret  of  its  grandeur  died  with  its 
author.  Milton  is  the  Beethoven  of  poetry.  He  has  the 
same  bold  melody  and  deep  harmony.  He  has  the 
same  instinct  for  form,  variety  and  decoration,  and  the 
same  high  seriousness,  broken  only  occasionally  by  a 
heavy  and  cumbersome  wit.  No  poet  maintains  such  con- 
tinued elevation  of  style  as  Milton.  Shakespeare  surpassed 
him  in  the  delineation  of  passion,  because  Shakespeare's 
sympathies  were  wider  and  deeper.  But  for  consistent 
elevation  of  style,  Milton  is  superior  to  Shakespeare.    In 
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dignity  and  sonority  of  language,  in  description  and  simile, 
in  beauty  and  allusion,  he  surpasses  all  the  brothers  of 
his  craft.  There  is  no  English  verse  like  Milton's.  He  is 
the  master  of  them  that  make.  And  he  is  a  master  with- 
out a  school.  He  has  no  followers  and  no  successors.  If 
in  that  celestial  sphere  where  he  sits  with 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 
he  still  takes  an  interest  in  the  poetics  of  the  sublunary 
sphere,  his  interest  is  not  apparent.  He  has  not  bequeathed 
his  mantle.  He  has  found  his  end.  The  pleasing  sorcery 
which  charmed  him  in  life  excites  him  no  longer.  And  it 
may  be  that  he  still  finds : 

Passion  and  apathy  and  glory  and  shame 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy. 
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THERE  is  in  the  writing  of  the  authors  of  the  highest 
class  a  magical  quality  of  freshness,  which  endows 
them  with  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth.  Homer  is  younger 
than  Scott.  Shakespeare  is  considerably  younger  than 
Richardson.  The  lesser  writers  must  be  read  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  age.  The  great  writers  speak  for  their 
age,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  also  a  semblance  of  immor- 
tality. 

Nor  is  this  quality  of  freshness  the  same  freshness  in 
every  age.  Like  the  sunset  it  imperceptibly  changes  in 
form  and  colour.  Whilst  you  watch  it,  the  change  is  so 
gradual  that  you  fail  to  notice  it,  but  if  you  return  to  it 
after  a  while  it  is  something  different.  It  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  illusion.  One  age  looks  and  says  the  chameleon 
is  pink,  another  age  says  '  no,  it  is  green/  Take  for 
example  Virgil.  We  are  about  to  consider  Virgil  in  his 
influence  upon  the  English  poets.  Our  concern  is  neither 
with  the  translators  of  Virgil,  nor  with  Virgilian  scholar- 
ship in  English.  Therefore,  for  us,  Virgil  is  the  author 
of  the  Eclogues,  the  Georgics  and  the  Aeneid.  The  minor 
poems,  charming  and  revealing  though  they  may  be,  do 
not  concern  us  here. 

But  which  Virgil  shall  we  consider  ?  Is  it  the  epic  fol- 
lower of  Homer  with  his  sequel  to  Troy,  tricked  out  with 
heroic  battles  and  Olympic  struggles?  Shall  we  think 
of  the  feminine  spirit  prone  to  pity,  who  sang  of  Dido, 
Euryalus  and  Eurydice?  Or  the  serene  and  successful 
poet  of  the  Augustan  age?     Or  shall  we  add  another 
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Virgil? — the  Virgil  of  magic  and  metamorphosis,  who 
prophesied  another  golden  age: 

magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo,1 
who  found  the  bees  of  Aristaeus  in  the  rotting  ribs  of  his 
oxen,  who  changed  Aeneas's  ships  into  nymphs,  who  saw 
the  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  women, 
who  changed  Cupid  into  lulus  Ascanius,  Apollo  into  Butes, 
and  Venus  into  a  Carthaginian  maiden;  the  Virgil  who 
sent  Aeneas  to  the  cave  of  gloomy  Dis  to  see  those 
Tartarean  walls  encircled  by  fiery  Phlegethon: 

hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  et  saeva  sonare 
verbera,  turn  stridor  ferri  tractaeque  catenae,2 

where  Rhadamanthus  judges  and  Tisiphone  scourges, 
where  Sisyphus  rolls  his  stone,  Ixion  circles  on  his  wheel, 
and  the  vulture  gnaws  the  immortal  liver  of  Tityos?  Or 
do  we  think  of  the  folklorist  who  equated  Aeaea  with 
Circeii,  who  sang  that  only  he  who  has  plucked  the 
mistletoe  shall  cross  the  Styx  alive?  We  will  not  linger 
here.    It  was  not  this  Virgil  that  our  forefathers  loved. 

There  are,  I  think,  three  aspects  of  Virgil  which  have 
in  the  past  appealed  to  the  English  mind.  There  is  Virgil 
the  romanticist,  the  singer  of  the  wooden  horse,  of  Priam, 
of  Dido,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  and  of  Camilla.  There 
is  secondly  the  master  of  poetic  form,  the  writer  of  the 
Eclogues  and  the  Georgics.  And  lastly  there  is  Virgil  the 
master  of  imagery  and  rhythm,  the  wizard  of  diction,  the 
maker  of  picturesque  similes  and  thundering  hexameters. 
And,  corresponding  to  these  three  aspects,  Virgil  has 
influenced  English  poetry  in  three  ways, — in  subject  mat- 
ter for  romantic  poetry,  in  models  of  literary  form,  and 

1.  The  mighty  succession  of  generations  begins  anew. 

2.  There  groans  are  heard  to  resound,  and  savage  whips}  and  then  the 
clank  of  iron  and  loaded  chains. 
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in  unforgettable  phrases  and  pictures  which  have  evoked 
imitations  and  reminiscences  of  diction  and  imagery.  These 
three  influences  overlap,  but,  to  speak  generally,  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  saw  Virgil  as  the  creator  of  poetical 
subjects  which  might  be  plundered  by  adventurous  poets, 
and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  saw  Virgil 
as  a  model  of  form  and  style.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Virgil's  fame  suffered  eclipse.  Latin  inspiration  gave  way 
to  Greek  and  other  influences,  and  Virgil  was  regarded, — 
or  at  least  there  was  a  tendency  to  regard  him, — as  an 
imitator,  a  marvellous  craftsman,  but  not  tremendously 
inspired, — an  Andrea  del  Sarto  among  the  pdets. 

The  influence  of  Virgil  begins  with  the  Renaissance.  To 
the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  Virgil  was  a  learned  magician 
of  Naples,  who  taught  Homer  and  Dolopathos.  Gower 
tells  of  him  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  Book  v.  He  endowed 
Rome  with  a  magic  mirror  in  which  she  might  see  her 
enemies.  But  Gower  does  not  tell  of  half  the  marvels. 
Other  legends  told  that  Virgil  found  the  devil  imprisoned 
in  a  brass  bottle  and  would  not  release  him  until  he  had 
learned  all  the  black  art, — a  tale  that  is  curiously  like  the 
story  of  the  Fisherman  in  the  entertainment  of  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  He  built  Naples  and  devised 
the  statue  of  an  archer  pointing  at  Vesuvius,  which 
thwarted  its  eruptions.  He  erected  a  statue  which  had 
the  magical  property  of  making  virtuous  women.  He 
created  the  perfect  woman,  but  neglected  her  for  a  married 
woman  of  Rome,  who  left  him  exposed  in  a  basket  as  an 
object  of  public  scorn.  Perhaps  his  most  useful  invention 
was  a  fly  that  could  kill  all  other  flies.  They  are  idle 
tales  all,  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  antiquity  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  man;   but  that  Virgil  was  regarded  as  a  magician 
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is  probably  the  highest  praise  that  he  has  ever  received. 
Magicians  are  above  criticism. 

Virgilian  influence  in  English  poetry  begins  with 
Chaucer.  In  The  House  of  Fame  he  gives  an  epitome  of 
the  Aeneid,  Books  i-iv,  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  from 
which  it  is  plain  that,  to  Chaucer,  the  Aeneid  was  a 
romance  of  adventure  wherein  the  episode  of  Dido  figured 
as  a  passionate  interlude.  The  righteousness  from  the 
Roman  standpoint  of  the  renunciation  of  Dido  by  Aeneas 
is  not  perceived  by  Chaucer  the  sentimental.  Aeneas  is 
not  the  fate-driven  hero,  but  the  false  lover  and  the  per- 
jured knight.  Dido  is  not  the  lure  of  Africa,  passionate 
and  frail,  but  one  of  the  martyrs  of  love, — '  Cupid's  saints/ 
as  Chaucer  called  them. 

He  betrayed  hir,  alias ! 
And  lefte  her  ful  unkyndely. 

The  very  title  of  this  obscure  work,  The  House  of  Fame, 
is  derived  from  Virgil's  description  of  Rumour  in  the 
Aeneid,  Book  iv: 

Fama,  malum  qua  non  aliud  velocius  ullum. 
mobilitate  viget,  virisque  adquirit  eundo;1 

and  in  Chaucer's  description  of  Fame  there  is  a  curious 

error  which  proves  it.     Virgil  had  spoken  of  Fama  as 

the  sister  of  Coeus  and  Enceladus,  Earth's  giant  brood, 

terrible   in   form   and    '  swift   of   foot   and   rapid   wing/ 

pedibus  celerem  et  pernicibus  alls.    Chaucer  must  have 

understood  pernicibus  as  pefdicibus,  for  he  sings : 

And  wexen  on  her  feet  saw  I 
Partriches  winges  redily. 

Whether  this  be  error  or  emendation,  it  is  not  unpoetic; 
for,  before  the  days  of  the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper, 

1.  Rumour,  than  which  no  other  evil  is  more  swift,  thrives  on  her 
speed,  and  acquires  momentum  by  motion. 
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rumour  must  have  spread  herself  in  short  flights,  like  those 
of  the  partridge. 

In  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  which  is  almost  a 
parody  of  lives  of  the  saints,  Chaucer  tells  again  the 
romance  of  Dido  and  Aeneas.   He  begins : 

Glorie  and  honour,  Virgil   Mantuan, 
Be  to  thy  name!    And  I  shall,  as  I  kan, 
Follow  thy  lantern  as  thou  goest  beforen, 
How  Eneas  to  Dido  was  forsworen. 

Aeneas  flees  from  Troy  and  arrives  in  Lybia  with  seven 
ships.  There  his  mother  Venus  accosts  him  dressed  as  a 
huntress,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  landed  in  Dido's 
realm : 

A  bowe  in  hond  and  arwes  hadde  she. 

Hir  clothes  cutted  were  unto  the  knee. 

But  she  was  yit  the  fairest  creature 

That  ever  was  yformed  by  Nature. 

Who  Dido  was,  says  Chaucer,  is  a  long  story : 

Of  which,  as  now,  me  lusteth  not  to  ryme. 
It  needeth  not,  it  nere  but  loss  of  tyme. 
I  coude  folwen,  word  for  word,  Virgile, 
But  it  wolde  lasten  al  too  longe  while. 

But  this  is  the  rhetorical  fiction  of  '  occupatio/  Chaucer 
follows  Virgil's  story  as  told  in  Aeneid,  Books  i-iv,  the 
while  casting  sly  hints  at  his  veracity,  and  making  playful 
comments.  For  instance,  the  hunt  and  the  storm  are 
graphically  described,  and  then,  says  Chaucer: 

She  fled  hirselfe  into  a  lytel  cave, 
And  with  hir  wente  this  Eneas  also. 
I  not,  with  hem,  if  ther  went  any  mo: 
The  auctour  maketh  of  hit  no  mencioun. 

But  all  the  glorious  decoration  of  Virgil  makes  no  impres- 
sion on  Chaucer.  The  building  of  Carthage  which  Landor 
copied  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  book  of  Gebir, 
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portas  strepitumque  et  strata  viarum;  the  simile  of  the 
bees;  the  pictures  of  the  siege  of  Troy  on  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Carthage, 

sunt  lacrimae  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt; 
the  picture  of  Dido  walking  with  her  band  of  maidens,  like 
Diana  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas  with  a  thousand  Oreads ; — 
all  Virgil's  magnificent  pictorial  imagery  is  reduced  to 
bald  narrative.  To  Chaucer  then,  Virgil  was  a  writer  of 
romantic  history  in  verse,  a  contributor  to  the  matter  of 
Troy.  There  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  Virgil's  style:  no 
hint  that  Virgil  had  a  style.    He  is  simply 

That  Latin  poete  Virgile 

That  boren  up  hath,  longe  while, 

The  fame  of  pius  Eneas. 

Virgil  had  not  yet  come  to  his  own.  Chaucer  was  only 
the  false  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  arid  fifteenth  century  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Marlowe  dramatized  this  same  episode  in 
The  Tragedy  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1594,  and  is  attributed  on  the  title-page  to  Mar- 
lowe and  Nashe.  Much  is  doubtful  concerning  this  play. 
It  is  surmised  that  it  is  an  early  work,  but  we  do  not 
know  when  it  was  acted.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of 
the  authorship  is  to  be  attributed  to  Nashe,  whether  he 
collaborated  or  edited.  Indeed,  the  play  may  well  be 
Marlowe  pure  and  unadulterated.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  if  the  Aeneid  had  not  been  a  schoolbook,  Dido  would 
never  have  been  written.  It  follows  hard  on  the  heels  of 
Latin  plays  of  Dido,  acted  by  scholars  in  the  schools  and 
universities.  It  was  performed  by  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  When  the  curtain  rose,  the  stage  was 
divided  into  two  scenes :  on  the  left  was  a  wood  near  the 
sea-shore  at  Carthage,  and  in  that  wood  a  cave;   on  the 
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right  was  the  courtyard  of  Dido's  palace,  with  Cathage 
in  the  background:  between  the  wood  and  Carthage  was 
a  section  of  the  city-wall.  After  an  original  prologue  in 
which  Venus  beseeches  Jupiter  to  spare  her  son  Aeneas 
from  the  storm,  the  incidents  of  the  play  follow  from  the 
point  where  Aeneas  meets  with  Venus  in  the  guise  of  a 
huntress.  But  Marlowe  modified  the  incidents  in  his  own 
way,  not  Virgil's.  For  instance,  when  Dido  and  Aeneas 
enter  the  cave,  poor  larbas  is  made  to  mourn  in  a  varia- 
tion of  Mercury's  varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina: 

O  love!    O  hate!    O  cruel  women's  hearts 

That  imitate  the  moon  in  every  change, 

And,  like  the  planets,  ever  love  to  range ! 

What  shall  I  do,  thus  wronged  with  disdain? 

Revenge  me  on  Aeneas,  or  on  her? 

On  her,  fond  man,  that  were  to  war  'gainst  heaven. 

Marlowe  introduced  a  fresh  complication  in  the  love  of 

Anna  for  larbas,  who,  however,  like  a  true  lover  of  Dido, 

gently  spurns  her.   And  the  catastrophe  he  heightened  by 

making  Aeneas  resolve  to  remain  in  Carthage,  marry  Dido, 

and  become  king.  For  it  is  only  after  Jupiter  speaks  through 

the  mouth  of  Mercury,  bidding  Aeneas  sail  to  Italy,  that 

Dido  is  unable  to  dissuade  pious  Aeneas  from  his  duty. 

The  ending  is  in  the  Elizabethan  manner.     Dido  throws 

herself  into  the  flames  with  the  tremendous  curse: 

litora  litoribus  contraria,  fluctibus  undas 
imprecor,  arma  armis ;  pugnent  ipsique  nepotes.1 

larbas  stabs  himself  and  dies.  Then  Anna,  soliloquizing 
on  '  sweet  larbas '  stabs  herself  and  follows  him, — a  con- 
clusion that  were  only  possible  to  one  who  accepted 
Chaucer's  doctrine  of  courtly  love : 

Ne  shal  no  trewe  lover  come  in  helle. 

I.    Shore  against  shore,  wave  against  flood,  arms  against  arms,  yea,  may 
even  grandchildren  fight,  I  pray. 
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A  fine  knack  for  nobles,  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  but 
not  Virgil !  The  theme  is  not  the  gods  and  men  warring- 
over  the  attempt  to  found  Rome.  Marlowe  knew  the  text 
of  the  Aeneid  better  than  did  Chaucer.  He  follows  Virgil's 
lines  more  closely,  indeed  twice  he  quotes  straight  from  the 
text,  but  he  missed  like  Chaucer  the  Virgilian  theme. 
Aeneas  is  a  weak-minded  widower:  Dido  a  wronged 
woman.  The  Tragedy  of  Dido  is  thin  and  feeble  stuff. 
It  needs  Roman  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  fate,  and 
Marlowe,  however  skilful  he  was  in  the  mighty  line$  lacked 
Roman  piety.  It  might  have  made  a  classical  drama  in 
France  or  Italy.  For  a  poet  who  could  see  a  conflict  of 
honour,  in  the  love-affair  of  a  middle-aged  widower  of 
international  fame  with  a  rich  Semitic  widow  who  was 
also  a  queen,  it  might  have  made  a  good  heroic  drama  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Dryden  might  have  done  it  in 
heroic  couplets,  with  machinery.  But  as  an  Elizabethan 
drama,  acted  forsooth  by  children,  the  play  must  have 
seemed  more  like  a  fairy  story  than  a  tragedy.  That  such 
a  play  was  possible  in  Elizabethan  England  argues  the 
tremendous  name  of  Virgil. 

Shakespeare  introduced  a  description  of  the  fall  of 
Troy  into  Hamlet,  which  almost  certainly  owes  something 
to  Aeneas's  tale  to  Dido  of  how  Troy  was  overcome,  in  the 
second  act  of  Marlowe's  Dido.  It  is  Marlowesque  rather 
than  Virgilian.  It  occurs  in  Hamlet,  Act  n,  scene  ii,  in  the 
famous  speech  of  Hamlet  to  the  First  Player,  which 
begins : 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  he  whose  sable  arms, 
Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, 

and  then,  taken  up  by  the  First  Player,  narrates  the  death 
of  Priam  and  the  outcry  of  Hecuba,  the  '  mobled  queen.' 
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It  is  certainly  not  Virgilian,  though  its  ultimate  origin  can 
be  nothing  other  than  Aeneas's  tale  to  Dido  in  Book  n 
of  the  Aeneid,  11.  526-559.  It  is  hardly  Shakespearean, 
so  turgid  and  extravagant  is  the  style,  though  it  contains 
that  magnificent  hyperbolical  curse  of  Fortune: 

Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends ! 

which  charmed  the  ear  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  not  inven- 
tion and  it  is  not  translation.  Then  what  is  it,  and  how 
shall  we  account  for  it?  It  signalizes  the  introduction  of 
the  players,  and,  in  order  to  distinguish  their  tragedy  from 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  it  was  necessary  to  ele- 
vate it  above  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  play  in  the  same 
degree  as  blank  verse  is  above  prose.  It  was  probably 
chosen  and  written  on  a  more  sublime,  or,  as  we  see  it, 
on  a  more  bombastic  level,  to  mark  a  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  play  and  that  of  a  play  within  the 
play.  If  it  owes  anything  to  literary  influence,  it  is  to  the 
corresponding  passage  in  Marlowe's  Dido,  and  not  to 
Virgil.  Regretfully  we  say  it :  Shakespeare  was  not  Virgil- 
ian. He  knew  Ovid  better,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  his  classical  lore  came  from  Chaucer. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid, 
which,  a  masterpiece  in  itself,  produced  another  master- 
piece in  Dante's  Inferno,  has  had  no  inspiration  for  the 
English  muse,  which  has  tended  to  reflect  more  upon 
heaven  than  on  hell.     But  the  famous  lines, 

Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram,1 
have  had  their  imitators,  especially  of  the  attendant  evils 

1.    Darkling  they  pass  through  gloom  into  lonely  night. 
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in  faucibus  Orci, — disease,  old  age  and  fear,  famine,  need, 
distress  and  death : 

pallentesque  habitant  Morbi  tristisque  Senectus 
et  Metus  et  malesuada  Fames  ac  turpis  Egestas, 
terribiles  visu  formae,  Letumque  Labosque, 
turn  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor.1 

Sackville,  for  instance,  the  author  of  the  Induction  to 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1563)  imagined  himself  con- 
ducted by  Sorrow  to  the  underworld,  where  he  saw  similar 
allegorical  figures,  Remorse  and  Dread,  Revenge,  Misery, 
and  Sleep  the  cousin  of  Death.  Spenser  pictures  a  similar 
scene  in  Book  n  of  the  Faery  Queene,  Canto  vii,  where 
Sir  Guytiri  visits  the  Cave  of  Mammon  and  is  shown  his 
hoard  of  gold : 

By  that  wayes  side  there  sate  infernall  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife: 
The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife, 
And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both  did  threaten  life. 

On  th'  other  side  in  one  consort  there  sate 
Cruel  Revenge  and  rancorous  Despite, 
Disloyal  Treason  and  heart-burning  Hate, 
But  gnawing  Jealousy,  out  of  their  sight, 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite; 
And  trembling  Fear  still  to  and  fro  did  fly 
And  found  no  place  where  safe  he  shroud  him  might ; 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie, 
And  Shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye. 

But  if  English  literature  has  no  Inferno  to  boast,  it  can 
produce  an  Elizabethan  drama  in  which  Virgil  is  honoured 
as  a  character.  Virgil  appears  in  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster 
(1601)  as  the  supreme  poet  of  Rome,  and  Jonson  makes 

1.  There  pale  diseases  dwell,  and  sad  Old  Age,  Fear,  and  Famine  who 
counsels  ill,  and  churlish  Want— shapes  terrible  to  behold, — and  Death 
and  Toil,  and  then  Sleep,  the  brother  of  Death. 
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him  recite  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  Book  iv  of  the 
Aeneid,  11.  160-188,  which  tells  of  Dido  and  Aeneas 
sheltering  in  the  cave  from  the  storm,  and  the  mischief  of 
rumour.  Jonson  translates  the  episode  in  blank  verse 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  both  vigorous  and  literal, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  is  devoid  of  either  fire  or 
beauty.  Some  critics  have  stated  that  in  praising  Virgil, 
Jonson  meant  to  honour  Shakespeare.  If  so,  he  chose  a 
remarkably  obscure  way  of  doing  it.  But  whilst  Jonson's 
praise  of  Virgil  might  have  been  less  obscurely  and  more 
gracefully  expressed,  it  is  none  the  less  a  scholar's  criticism 
of  a  great  poet, 

Bearing  the  nature  and  similitude 
Of  a  right  heavenly  body;  most  severe 
In  fashion  and  collection  of  himself 
And  then  as  clear  and  confident  as  Jove. 

And  Jonson's  high  esteem  of  Virgil  heralds  the  coming  of 

a  new  age,  when  Virgil  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  form 

and  a  master  of  style. 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries 

that  Virgil's  influence  was  at  its  highest.     Epic,  eclogue 

and  georgic  were  all  imitated.  Heroic  poetry,  as  they  called 

epic,  was  considered  the  greatest  kind.     Every  ambitious 

poet  pained  himself  to  write  an  epic,  with  an  invocation 

to  the  muses,  heroic  episodes  adorned  with  long  similes, 

a  catalogue  of  heroes  or  ships,  a  pictorial  shield  and  funeral 

games.     The  minor  epics  have  been  long  forgotten,  but 

one  stands  out  like  that  crag  which  Turnus  resembled  in 

the  tenth  Book  of  the  Aeneid,  1.  693, — 

Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock, 
That,  compass'd  round  with  turbulent  sound, 
In  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock, 
Tempest-buffeted,  citadel  crown'd, 
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as  Tennyson  expresses  it  in  his  poem  entitled  Will, — 
I  mean  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Paradise  Lost  is  Virgilian 
in  style  rather  than  Homeric.  It  has  the  Virgilian  dignity 
and  severity,  rather  than  the  Homeric  swiftness  and 
radiance.  If  Jonson  was  the  first  English  poet  to  respect 
the  certainty  and  perfection  of  Virgil  in  diction  and 
rhythm,  Milton  was  the  first  to  rise  to  its  level  of  nobility 
and  grandeur,  consciously  and  continuously.  Others  have 
attempted  his  soaring  flight,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Words- 
worth at  times,  and  Tennyson,  but  none  have  marched 
from  peak  to  peak  like  Milton.  From  conscious  taste  and 
sublime  elevation  of  style  Milton  rarely,  if  ever,  swerves. 
He  towers  above  them  like  a  giant.  Milton's  diction  is 
Virgilian  in  its  compression,  its  use  of  hyperbaton  and 
periphrasis,  and  in  its  sonority  and  strength.  Milton  is 
the  most  Virgilian  of  our  poets,  not  excepting  even  Tenny- 
son. And  yet  there  is  no  excessive  imitation  of  Virgil. 
Milton  was  a  great  scholar  and  he  abounds  in  reminis- 
cences of  great  literature,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
valued  Virgil  above  the  rest.  It  is  in  his  sonority,  his 
perfection  of  phrase,  and  in  his  imagery  that  he  is  most 
admirable,  and  in  this  he  resembles  Virgil.  Of  no  other 
poet,  except  perhaps  Tennyson,  can  that  be  said.  Milton 
is  a  second,  and  dare  I  venture  to  say  it,  a  greater  Virgil. 

I  have  said  that  Milton's  imitations  of  Virgil  are  rare, 
but  one  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Lycidas  borrows  its 
name  from  Eclogue  ix,  and  its  form  from  Eclogue  x, 

neget  quis  carmina  Gallo  ? 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ? 

though  the  form  is  decorated  entirely  in  Milton's  personal 
way.  Spenser's  pastorals,  The  Shepheard's  Calendar,  are 
not  particularly  Virgilian,  but  Pope's  are  close  copies  of 
Virgil's  forms  without  his  grace  and  beauty  of  diction. 
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Spring  is  based  on  Eclogues  vi  and  vn.  Summer  owes 
its  form  to  Eclogue  n.  Autumn  is  a  close  adaptation  of 
Eclogue  viii,  to  which  it  owes  its  double  refrain.  Winter 
is  derived  from  Eclogue  v.  And  the  Messiah,  a  sacred 
eclogue  in  imitation  of  the  fourth  Eclogue,  is  a  mixture 
of  Virgil  and  Isaiah  in  the  characteristic  couplets  of  Alex- 
ander Pope.  But  Pope  does  not  derive  his  inspiration 
directly  from  Virgil.  His  diction  and  his  rhythm  come 
from  Dryden's  translation  of  the  Pastorals,  which  were 
published  together  with  the  Aeneid  in  1697.  Dryden's 
Virgil  is  justly  famous.  It  is  eminently  readable.  No 
translation  preserves  a  closer  fidelity  to  the  ius  et  norma 
loquendi,  though  many  have  been  more  faithful  to  the 
original.  Its  diction  is  rich,  but  never  recondite.  Dryden, 
like  an  educated  gentleman,  speaks  good  plain  English, 
neither  artificial  or  archaic.  Its  metre  is  the  heroic  couplet 
of  ten  syllables,  with  correct  observance  of  accent  and 
caesura.  But  the  effect  is  totally  unlike  the  effect  of 
Virgil.  Dryden's  prosaic  verse,  straightforward  in  its  con- 
structions, smooth  in  its  even  flow  of  iambic  feet  and 
punctuated  by  rime,  heightened  only  by  that  device  of 
elegance  which  calls  a  feather  a  plume,  and  a  sword  a 
falchion,  is  utterly  unlike  the  varied  and  interwoven  hexa- 
meters of  Virgil.  Pope  follows  Dryden's  style,  not 
Virgil's.  His  pastorals  are  a  curious  medley  of  the  elegant 
and  the  commonplace,  the  rustic  muse  bleached  of  her 
sunburn  and  rouged,  and  then  attired  like  a  shepherdess 
by  Watteau.  The  only  truly  Virgilian  pastoral  in  English 
is  Milton's  Lycidas. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  Laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  Myrtles  brown,  with  Ivy  never-sear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  Berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
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How  magnificently  the  verses  soar  like  an  incantation! 
Here,  and  here  only,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  English  pastoral 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  point  of  style  beside  Virgil's, — 
heartsease  blended  with  the  smiling  acanthus.  The  pastoral 
is  an  artificial  kind  of  poetry,  and  the  English  have  never 
taken  kindly  to  it. 

But  the  Georgics  were  often  imitated  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  partly  because  agriculture  was  the  hobby  as  well 
as  the  occupation  of  the  landed  gentry,  partly  too  because 
the  Georgics  wvere  rated  by  the  critics  above  the  Aeneid, 
as  more  original  work.  The  most  Virgilian  of  these 
imitations,  because  the  most  Miltonic,  is  John  Philips's 
Cyder,  published  in  1708.  '  Here/  says  his  editor,  George 
Sewell,  '  we  are  taught  the  Nature  and  Variety  of  Soils, 
there  the  Difference  of  Vegetables  .  .  .  the  Change  of 
Seasons  and  their  Distinctions,  introduced  by  the  Rising 
and  Setting  of  the  Stars,  the  Effects  of  Heat,  Cold, 
Showers  and  Tempests,  are  in  their  several  Places  very 
ornamental,  and  their  Descriptions  inferior  only  to  those 
of  Virgil.  It  would  be  difficult,  as  well  as  useless,  to  give 
particular  Instances  of  his  Imitations  of  the  last  mentioned 
Poet :  Men  of  Taste  and  Learning  will  themselves  observe 
them  with  Pleasure;  and  it  wduld  be  to  no  purpose  to 
quote  them  to  the  Illiterate:  To  the  one,  it  would  be  a 
sort  of  an  Affront ;  to  the  other,  but  an  insipid  Entertain- 
ment. Milton,  we  are  informed,  could  repeat  the  best 
Part  of  Homer;  and  the  person  of  whom  we  write  could 
do  the  same  of  Virgil,  and,  by  continually  reading  him, 
fortunately  equalled  the  Variety  of  his  Numbers.'  The 
honest  critic  is  bound  to  concede,  however,  that  Philips 
invoked  Pomona's  aid  in  vain.    Cyder  is 

cretacious,  stubborn  and  jejune: 
The  Must,  of  Pallid  Hue,  declares  the  Soil 
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Devoid  of  Spirit;  wretched  He,  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyish  Liquors ;  oft  with  Colic  Pangs, 
With  pungent  Colic  Pangs  distress'd,  he'll  roar, 
And  toss,  and  turn,  and  curse  th'  unwholsome  Draught. 

Thomson's  Seasons  (1726-1730),  a  more  personal  and 
more  eloquent  work,  owes  something  both  to  the  Eclogues 
and  the  Georgics.  Indeed,  the  concluding  passage  of 
Thomson's  Autumn  (11.  1,234  to  the  end)  owes  its 
inspiration  to  the  concluding  passage  of  Virgil's  second 
Georgic.  But  Thomson,  though  he  owes  something  to  the 
memory  of  Milton's  blank  verse,  is  not  particularly  Vir- 
gilian  in  style.  Nor  are  Dyer's  Fleece,  Smart's  Hop 
Garden,  or  Grainger's  Sugar  Cane  more  inspired;  but 
Dyer's  Fleece  shall  be  remembered,  if  only  for  its  prophecy, 
written  in  1757,  of  the  still  to  be  discovered  southern 
continent  of  Australia.  After  pointing  out  Britain's 
delight 

To  fold  the  world  with  harmony,  and  spread, 
Among  the  habitations  of  mankind, 
The  various  wealth  of  toil,  and  what  her  fleece, 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  her  skilful  looms, 
Peculiar  give: 

he  proceeds  to  look  forward  to  a  day  when  increasing 
commerce  shall  carry  woollen  goods  from  pole  to  pole. 

That  portion  too  of  land,  a  tract  immense, 
Beneath  th*  Antarctic  spread,  shall  then  be  known, 
And  new  plantations  on  its  coast  arise. 
Then  rigid  winter's  ice  no  more  shall  wound 
The  only  naked  animal;  but  man 
With  the  soft  fleece  shall  everywhere  be  cloth'd. 
It  was  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, too,  that  imitation  of  Virgil  was  at  its   height. 
Milton  began  it,  though  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  in 
Milton's  reminiscences  of  classical  phrases  and  images 
there  is  more  verbal  imitation  of  Virgil  than  of  Horace  and 
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Homer ;  and  the  imitations  are  not  so  much  verbal  transla- 
tions as  parallel  ideas.  The  dim  figures  in  the  jaws  of 
Hell  mentioned  in  Virgil's  sixth  Aeneid  are  paralleled  by 
Milton's  dark  forms  in  Chaos : 

Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon;   Rumour  next  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroil'd, 
And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths.i 

The  continuation  of  the  oft-quoted  jacilis  descensus  Averno 

in  the  same  book: 

sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
In  this,  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies.2 

becomes  muted  and  transformed  by  Milton  to 

long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  light. 

And  Virgil's  famous  simile  of  the  bees  in  the  description 

of  the   building  of   Carthage   in  the   first   Book   of   the 

Aeneid: 

As  bees  in  early  summer  in  sunshine  among  flowery  fields  ply 
their  task,  when  they  lead  forth  the  youth  of  their  race;  or  fill 
the  cells  with  liquid  honey  and  distend  them  with  sweet  nectar, 
or  take  the  burdens  from  those  who'  come ;  or,  drawn  up  in  line, 
they  drive  the  drones,  the  lazy  swarm,  from  their  hive;  the  work 
goes  on,  and  the  fragrant  honey  is" scented  with  thyme: 

this  beautiful  simile  is  imitated  by  Milton  to  describe 
the  throng  about  Pandemonium  at  the  end  of  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost : 

As  bees 
In  springtime,  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  thir  populous  youth  about  the  Hive 
In  clusters ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Flie  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  Plank, 

1.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  II,  964-7. 

2.  Dryden:  Aeneid,  Book  VI. 
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The  suburb  of  thir  Straw-built  Cittadel, 
New  rubb'd  with  Baume,  expatiate  and  confer 
Thir  State  affairs.* 
It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  cite  more  instances.    Indeed 
as  George  Sewell  suggested,  it  would  be  '  a  sort  of  an 
affront,'  or  '  an  insipid  entertainment.'    And  for  the  same 
reason  it  would  be  idle  to  find  traces  of  Virgil  in  Pope 
and  Tennyson.     But  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  because  much  of  its  mock-heroic  flavour, 
which  depends  on  a  burlesque  of  the  epic  style,  is  a  parody 
of  Virgil.     We  might  mention  the  bold  baron's  sacrifice 
to  the  spoils  captured  from  his  former  conquests  on  the 
altar  of  love,  in  Canto  ii,  which  is  imitated  from  Aruns's 
prayer  to  Apollo  in  the  Aeneid,  Book  xt,  1.  794 : 

Apollo  heard,  and,  granting  half  his  prayer, 
Shuffled  in  winds  the  rest,  and  tossed  in  empty  air. 

Or,  as  Pope  has  it, 

The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer. 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispers'd  in  empty  air. 

The  episode  of  Camilla  in  the  same  book  is  parodied  in  the 
battle  of  Thalestris  against  the  beaux  in  Canto  v.  But 
Pope  owes  more  to  Horace  than  to  Virgil,  just  as  Milton 
owes  more  to  Virgil  than  to  Horace.  If  it  be  true  that 
spirit  attracts  spirit,  Virgil  was  more  like  Milton  than  like 
Pope. 

With  the  change  of  taste  which  the  Romantic  movement 
brought,  the  influence  of  Virgil  waned.  The  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  preferred  Greece  to  Rome,  witness  the 
works  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Landor,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Swinburne  and  Arnold.  Virgilian  rusticity  and  Virgilian 
dignity  gave  way  to  Greek  myth  and  to  an  idealized  Greece 
of  sunlight  and  marble  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
Wordsworth,  however,  and  may  it  be  accounted  to  him  for 

1.    Paradise  Lost,  Book  I,  768-75. 
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righteousness,  was  a  very  great  admirer  of  Virgil,  whom 

he  esteemed  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  language 

that  perhaps  ever  existed.    Browning  wrote  a  dramatic 

idyll,  Pan  and  Luna,  based  on  a  couple  of  lines  in  the 

third  Georgic,  11.  392-3 : 

Pan,  Arcady's  god,  deceived  thee  his  captive,  O  Luna, 
Calling  from  the  deep  wood,  nor  didst  thou  disdain  his  call. 

But  Browning's  Pan  and  Luna  is  not  a  Virgilian  idyll.  It 
is  Browning  the  halt  and  bewildered,  Browning  the  psycho- 
logical parodying  Browning  the  abstruse, — Browning  at 
his  worst. 

Ha,  Virgil?  Tell  the  rest,  you!  'To  the  deep 
Of  his  domain  the  wildwood.  Pan  forthwith 
Called  her,  and  so  she  followed' — in  her  sleep, 
Surely? — 'by  no  means  spurning  him/   The  myth 
Explain  who  may! 

Tennyson  might  be  claimed  as  Virgilian,  for  his  attitude 
to  life  and  nature,  and  for  his  keen  sense  of  beauty  in 
language;  but  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was 
greatly  inspired  by  Virgil.  His  poem  on  Virgil  is  a 
disappointment,  though  it  contains  magnificent  praise. 

Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind.  .    .    . 

I   salute  thee,   Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder   of  the   stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 

Bridges'  Ibant  Obscuri,  a  translation  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Aeneidy  belongs  to  the  translators, — to  the  Dry  dens, 
Pitts  and  Kennedys,  rather  than  to  the  poets.  It  does  not 
always  observe,  and  at  times  it  violates  forcibly,  the  normal 
accentuation  of  the  English  language.     This  is  a  fault. 
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English  hexameters  must  be  accentual; — must  depend  on 
stress.  The  genius  of  the  language  demands  it.  The  metre 
of  Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  Kingsley's  Andromeda 
may  not  be  the  quantitative  hexameter,  indeed  it  is  not,  for 
many  a  spondee  becomes  in  English  a  trochee, — but  it  is 
nearer  to  the  English  notion  of  rhythm  than  is  Bridges' 
quantitative  verse. 

The  nineteenth  century  found  little  inspiration  in  Virgil, 
and  with  the  revolt  of  youth  against  the  conventions  of 
the  last  age,  and  with  the  decay  of  elegance  and  dignity 
as  conscious  ideals  of  poetic  style,  Virgil  has  reached  his 
lowest  point  as  an  influence  and  an  inspiration.  He  was 
an  artist  in  rhythm  and  diction.  His  strength  lay  in  the 
treatment,  not  in  the  invention,  of  a  subject.  The  literary 
fashion  of  to-day  favours  originality  of  imagination  and 
thought,  however  crudely  expressed,  rather  than  deliberate 
artistry  of  style.  Will  Virgil  again  become  a  poetic 
influence  ?  Prophecies  are  dangerous,  but  I  answer  '  yes/ 
The  greatest  poet  of  that  ancient  civilization  which  is  the 
ancestor  of  our  church  and  of  our  state  cannot  fail  to  find 
fresh  readers,  and  at  the  right  moment  Virgil  will  once 
again  inspire. 

At  first  sight,  the  influence  of  Virgil  in  English  poetry 
does  not  appear  to  amount  to  much.  A  few  pastorals,  a 
few  similes,  and  that  is  all.  Wherever  our  poets  have 
directly  imitated  the  Aeneid  or  the  Georgics,  they  have 
never  equalled  him.  We  have  nothing  to  compare,  for 
instance,  as  an  example  of  Virgil's  influence,  with  Dante's 
Inferno.  We  are  not  interested  in  Hell.  Virgil  is  too 
serious  for  English  taste.  He  never  created  a  comic 
figure,  as  Shakespeare  did.  He  was  too  lofty.  He  never 
stooped  to  joke,  as  Milton  stooped,  fortunately  rarely, 
with  doubtful  success,  in  Paradise  Lost.    Our  imitations  of 
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the  Eclogues  are  feeble  things,  with  one  exception.  Milton's 
Lycidas  is  superb.  It  is  Virgil  reanimated.  Lycidas  has 
all  Virgil's  splendour  and  purity.  Lycidas  is  our  supreme 
eclogue. 

But  if  one  thinks  in  terms  of  spiritual  influence,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  form  and  style,  Virgil  has  influenced  three 
of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  written  in  our  language, 
namely  Spenser,  Milton  and  Tennyson.  Wherever  there 
is  elegance  in  English  poetry,  it  is  derived  from  Virgil. 
It  is  not  in  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  in  Shelley  or  Browning, 
but  it  is  at  times  in  Wordsworth  and  Keats.  Elegance  has 
been  Virgil's  contribution  to  English  poetry;  elegance, 
rather- than  eloquence  or  creative  power  or  mystical  feel- 
ing. Our  poets  have  had  great  gifts,  but  that  fascinating- 
supremacy  in  the  shaping  of  language  with  respect  to  sound 
and  feeling  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  ours.  English  is 
not  naturally  a  poetic  language,  and,  but  for  the  example 
of  Virgil,  it  would  never  have  been  made  that  thing  of 
beauty  which,  by  selection  and  design,  it  became  in  the 
mind  of  Spenser,  Milton  and  Tennyson.  In  a  democratic 
age,  elegance  is  suspect,  if  indeed  it  is  not  actually  hated. 
But  that  there  is  something  fine  and  permanently  admirable 
in  an  elegance  which  has  influenced  our  greatest  artists  in 
words,  I  do  not  doubt ;  and  one  may  prophesy  that  when 
the  present  discontents  have  burnt  their  passions  out,  and 
eager  minds  are  once  again  as  ready  to  learn,  as  they  are 
at  present  to  correct  and  reprove,  Virgil  will  once  again 
become  a  standard  of  excellence  in  rhythm  and  diction,  if 
not  an  inspiration  and  a  model  of  poetic  form. 
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